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Appreciation from Afar 
Relying, as I do, on PATHFINDER 
bring me the world news, I feel that | 5 ¢ 
should express my appreciation for ; 
complete, accurate, and unbiased mann, 
in which you report current events. 
My copies of PATHFINDER in ;}, 
course of a year must travel over 500.()()) 
miles to reach me, yet I look forward ty 
each issue for the vital news it brings m, Nn 
Stuart H. Durke. 
Soengei Gerong, Sumatra 
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On Rudolph Rassendyll and Graustark Be: 
I was just reading your comments j) vene | 
the September 18 issue with reference { Amer! 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” Somebody j Roose 
all mixed up in his romantic ficti:; istrate 
The Kingdom of Graustark had not bee: a prol 
discovered when the “Prisoner of Zen today 
was written. When our English friend, will 
Mr. Rudolph Rassendyll, went adventur- “Wh: | 
ing into Balkan Europe, his wandering ; ial 
footsteps led him to the mythical king- prison 
dom of Ruritania and to beautiful Prin. Ame 
cess Flavia. It was not until a great Presid 
many years afterwards that our American inaugu 
writer, Mr. McCutcheon, introduced us | one-th 
Princess Yetive of Graustark and ou clad. 3 
American friend, Mr. Lorry, who afte: the an 
great many romantic episodes, induced anteil 
the Princess to make him her Pri: — 
Consort. penal } 
Hugh B. Tabb is higk 
Chicago, Ill. Pris 
° = >? sentens 
The reviewer who mixed his Geors tained 
Barr McCutcheon and Anthony Hope w. them : 
lacking in a complete knowledge of mod fed. 
ern Romanticism .. . In “The Prisoner 0 ; ee 
Zenda,” the “scheming step-brother”’ > 
Duke Michael and no step-brother at al! single | 
but the half-brother of King Rudolph \ a day. 
of Ruritania. prisone 
- What youth has not lived vicari- to star 
ously those mad moments wherein [iu- Revo 
dolph Rassendyll struggles for the lif ditions 
of the King of Ruritania? What girl has trv’s 
not lived the life of Princess Flavia of a sail 
Ruritania? against 
Ruritania might be “a mythical king- _ 
lot an 
(Continued on page 21) Two 
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PRISONS— 


An Old Problem Still Needs a Solution 


N THE Quaker city of Philadelphia 
| next week, 600 delegates will con- 
vene for the annual meeting of the 
American Prison Congress. President 
soosevelt will speak, Prison admin- 
istrators and sociologists will discuss 
a problem nearly as far from solution 
today as it was 150 years ago. They 
will try to answer the question: 
“What should America do with her 
prisoners?” 

America has already done something. 
President Roosevelt, in his second 
inaugural address, spoke of qa nation, 
one-third of whose people were “ill- 
clad, ill-housed, ill-nourished.” For 
the more than 1,000,000 persons who 
annually spend time in the country’s 
penal institutions, the ratio of squalor 
is higher. 

Prisoners awaiting trial or serving 
sentences live in government-main- 
tained misery. At least one-half of 
them are poorly housed and poorly 
fed. In most institutions, cells are not 
as big as bathrooms, and meals for a 
single prisoner cost less than 10 cents 
a day. At least 50 per cent of the 
prisoners have no occupation except 
io stare at blank prison walls. 

Revolt against these unhealthy con- 
ditions smolders in many of the coun- 
try’s penal institutions. Protests 
against prison treatment have been 
made with terrible weapons—fire, 
riot and murder, 

Two weeks ago, four lives were lost 
in an outbreak at California’s grim 
Folsom prison. Brandishing crude 


] 


laggers, seven inmates stabbed and 
































The Cells of Alcatraz Are Reserved for Men beyond Reform 


murdered Warden Clarence Larkin. 
Two attackers and a prison guard 
were killed before the incipient riot 
was stopped. 

Less than a week later, 100 of the 
300 convicts in the Federal peniten- 
tiary at Alcatraz Island, Cal., went on 
a sit-down strike for more prison 
prjvileges. At a noon meal, 63-year- 
old James A, Johnston, warden of 
Alcatraz, made an inspection of the in- 
stitution’s bleak dining hall. A pris- 
oner serving a life sentence sprang up 
and beat Johnston with his bare hands. 
Only after a surgeon had sewed up a 
gash in his head could Warden Johns- 
ton telephone to his superiors in Wash- 
ington that his injuries were “not seri- 
ous.” Last week, the Island’s sit-down 
strikers were confined to their cells. 

QUAKER IDEA: In the beginning, 
the American prison system presented 
few such problems as strikes and 
riots. Many criminals were simply 
executed. Others were flogged, brand- 
ed or mutilated by amputation of their 
ears or upper lips, then set free. In 
18th century America, the idea that a 
criminal could be punished by confine- 
ment was still comparatively new. 

But in Philadelphia, the Quakers re- 
duced the number of crimes punish- 
able by death to four. Instead of 
being flogged or mutilated, most of- 
fenders were put in jail, The in- 
evitable result of the new procedure 
was overcrowding, 

In 1776, Quakers organized the Phila- 
delphia Society for Assisting Distress- 
ed Prisoners. Now known as the 
P hiladelphia 
Prison Society, 
this group is 
the sponsor of 
next week’s 
convention, 

Its early 
members _ suc- 
ceeded in hay- 
ing the city’s 
prisoners mov- 
ed to a new and 
larger jail. Im- 
mediately, its 
administrators 
hit on several 
principles of 
modern peno- 
logy: Offenders 
were kept in 
solitary cells at 
night. Less dan- 
gerous crimi- 
nals were allot- 
“xs, international ted beds in a 
room like a hos- 
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Stripes Are Worn Less and Less 


pital ward. Whenever possible, pris- 
oners were given work. In some 
cases, they were paid for their labor. 

A foreign visitor who inspected the 
Quaker jail in 1796 was delighted at 
its internal orderliness, But the 
street labor of prisoners was another 
thing. The visitor reported: “The 
convicts who were sentenced to the 
wheel-barrow and dispersed along the 
Streets and roads exhibited the most 
shameful scenes of drunkenness ,. .” 

WORST BLOT: In another day, an- 
other visitor called at another jail. He 
reported: “The septic tank overflows 
not far from the jail kitchen, causing 
bad odors and a great menace to 
health , . . Swarms of flies were seen 
all over the food the prisoners were 
eating, and they had direct access to 
this awful cesspool.” This was writ- 
ten 140 years after the report on the 
Philadelphia institution. Its author 
was a Federal inspector of county 
jails. 

In cities and country towns, there 
are about 3,000 of these jails. Theo- 
retically, all of them are eligible to 
receive Federal prisoners. But the 
national government has banned the 
use of nearly half of these jails for 
those it holds in custody. About one- 
quarter more are so foul that their use 
is limited to emergency occasions, Not 
one of the 3,000 has received a Federal 
efficiency rating as high as 90 per cent, 

One of the chief causes for the low 
level of the country’s jails lies in a 
system as old as American penology. 
As he did 200 years ago, the sheriff still 
generally works on a fee basis. In ad- 
dition to his own salary, he receives 
funds for the support of his prisoners 
and is allowed to keep what he can 
save. The temptation to skimp on food 
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and heat is almost irresistible. Else- 
where, lack of funds and public indif- 
ference have produced similar jail con- 
ditions. U. S. Attorney General Homer 
Cummings has called them “the worst 
blot on the American penal picture.” 

PRISONS: Of the 1,000,000 persons 
who pass through the county jails 
every year, about 400,000 are acquit- 
ted when they come to trial. Of the 
rest, the great majority serve their 
sentences in-the jails. About 65,000 are 
sent to more formidable institutions— 
the prisons and penitentiaries. To- 
gether with the inmates already con- 
fined in “stir,” they make an average 
daily prison population which stands 
close to 150,000. 

As Warden Johnston of Alcatraz 
once remarked, “prison life is differ- 
ent.” It is not only different from 
civilian life, but different from what 
it once was. 

Universally, the lockstep is a thing 
of the past. Only in Colorado are 
heads shaved, and then as a form of 
punishment for the most unruly pris- 
oners. Georgia has begun to do away 
with its chain gangs, and elsewhere 
shackles have disappeared. Only a 
few institutions clothe even their in- 
corrigible inmates in striped uniforms. 
Corporal punishment with whips, 
lashes and bare fists has disappeared in 
all but 10 states, where it is rare. Most 
states have developed the feeble be- 
ginnings of library and educational 
systems. 

Nevertheless, as far as state-main- 
tained institutions are concerned, the 
prison system of the United States is 
one of the most backward in the world. 
To the original punishment of confine- 
ment and loss of freedom, the state 
adds poor clothing, poor food, poor 
housing and a boredom which rots 
minds. 

Part of this abuse stems from the 
prisoners themselves. Many of them 
do not earn fair treatment. Both their 
minds and their willingness to “be 
good” are low-grade. In some prisons, 
it is a convict game to see how little 
the inmates can cooperate with the 
administrators. To efforts toward 
teaching and reforming them, they 
reply with stony indifference and even 
ridicule, 

Most convicts are not reasonable 
when they come to prison, and prison 
life makes them still less so. Denied 
the company of his own chosen 
friends, thrust into a world which has 
no place for normal social activity, 
the prisoner becomes a brooder. With 
little to do but day-dream, he may lose 
all track of time, all initiative and be- 
come “stir simple.” Craving freedom, 
hungry for good food, lacking female 
companionship, he may become what 
one ex-convict has called “an aching 
bundle of unsated desires and crazy 
yearnings.” Such an individual is not 
an easy subject for treatment. 

Other complicating factors in the 
state prison systems can be discussed 
in terms of men and money. It is a 
familiar idea in penology that a war- 
den sometimes distrusts his prison 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: New Strength 


President Roosevelt remarked to 
several thousand people in Boise, 
Idaho, last week that his western trip 
was making him feel like Antaeus, a 
Greek mythological wrestler, who 
“sot new strength every time he 
touched the earth.” 

By the end of the week, with the 
President’s trek half finished, observ- 
ers had concluded that the analogy 
was apt. Few doubted that Roosevelt 
would return to Washington a strong- 
er man politically than he had left it. 
Supporting this view were these ob- 
servations: 

@ Reception of the Presidential 
party in eight states strongly indi- 
cated that any loss of prestige from 
the Court fight and the Black appoint- 
ment was slight compared to Roose- 
velt’s still great personal popularity. 

gq Two leading opponents of the 
Court opposition, who had had time 
to test out the political pulses of their 
electorates, were careful to greet the 
chief executive with marked warmth. 

@ The President himself, by ignor- 
ing both the Court and Black issues 
and confining himself to generalities 
about farm, power and economy legis- 
lation, had bulwarked his position. 

Steaming out of Hyde Park, N. Y., 
the Presidential train had run clear 
to Iowa before Roosevelt made his 
first appearance. There, in the first 
of about 20 informal speeches, he 
beamed from the train’s rear platform 
at an enthusiastic crowd and said that 
“ways and means must be found to 
stabilize farm prices.” Reaction to 
this view in the heart of the nation’s 
corn belt was warmly enthusiastic. 

Pushing on to Wyoming, the Presi- 
dent had his first opportunity to crack 
down on a Court bill opponent—Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney. At Chey- 
enne, however, there was no crack- 
down. O’Mahoney cancelled an en- 
gagement in Chicago and drove all the 
way to Cheyenne to see the President, 





who rewarded him with an afi 
greeting and a private chat, The . 
two noteworthy Presidential rem: 
in Wyoming were that the New [):.! 
was “not going to coast” throug! 
second term and that “the count 
not going broke.” 

Wyoming covered, the White H: 
party took two days off to tour ' 
lowstone National Park, opened s 
cially for them at an estimated ; 
of $2,500. Struck by the park’s beau: 
the President asked that an econ: 
order closing the park to tourists | 
next spring be rescinded until s: 
fell. Then he went on to Idaho, 

In Boise, a large crowd was tre: 
to the spectacle of Republican Ss: 
tor William E. Borah, who recen!! 
damned Roosevelt for trying to < 
stroy American democracy, paying 
homage to “our great President.” 
President was equally gracious. 
terjected in the words of praise 
affection were Roosevelt’s remar 
that he was trying to “forget the pe! 
cares of the present” and “think 
the bigger objectives ,.. conservat 

. agriculture ... greater distribut 
of resources.” 

On the trip out of Idaho, rail: 
police nabbed a hobo “riding 
blinds” of the Presidential train, hur- 
ried him off to 10 days in jail. | 
Oregon, the President opened the 
gantic $75,000,000 Bonneville dam hy 
pushing a button and making the m 
definite commitment of the entir 
westward swing—“we expect to hav 
the budget definitely balanced by thx 
next fiscal year.” 

In Washington, Roosevelt took his 
second breather by visiting his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Boettiger, in their Seattle home. From 
there, he planned to visit Canada be- 
fore resuming his travels eastward 

Political mind-readers guessed that 
the President would bring back to 
Washington these thoughts: (1) th 
New Deal was still the people’s govern- 
ment; (2) it would be wisest to soft 





International 
O’Mahoney (left) Received an Affable Greeting instead of a Crackdown from Roosevelt 
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neddle the Court and Black issues and 
rhaps not call a special session of 
Congress at which they could be re- 
ved; (3) there was no sense in open- 
rebuking opponents of the Court 
n, at least for the present. 

If the President was looking for a 
sle remark to sum up public opin- 
1 in the territory he had covered, 
might well have recalled the excited 
ut of a man at Yellowstone Park: 
rhere cheers for the President, but 
't destroy the Court!” 





Politics: New Activity 
Plans, counter-plans and controver- 
last week marked a political front 
humming with new activity. 
\fter many months of wound-lick- 
the Republican Party began to 
rally its weakened forces for the 1938 
Congressional campaign. In Wash- 
ington, lantern-jawed John D. M. Ham- 
ilton, chairman of the G. O. P. national 
conunittee, called together the party’s 
executive committee and made this 
sestion: Republicans should hold 
pt an extraordinary convention this fall 
, to draw up a new declaration of prin- 
ciples and discuss campaign strategy. 


Opposition to this scheme was at 
| first vigorous, Some, including Alf M. 
Landon, suspected former President 


Herbert Hoover, who had broached 
the same subject in a recent magazine 
. rticle, of trying to catapult himself 
ie és back into the Republican leadership. 
m Dy Others thought that such a convention 


most would be too expensive, that it could 
entire do no real good or that a concerted 
ha ttack on the New Deal at this time 
yt might drive Democratic malcontents 

back into the fold, Finally, the Ham- 
k ton plan was referred to the national 
AUS 


committee for a vote next month. 


Je \pparently satisfied, Hamilton left 
Fri Washington and began a tour of east- 
a ern states. In New Jersey, he came 
. { flatly against the proposal recently 
| _ ivanced by Senator Arthur H. Van- 
ck berg for a coalition of Republicans 
yp tne | anti-New Deal Democrats. Ham- 
rs ‘ ilton’s objection was that the latter 
» t } 


| no organization and that Repub- 

ins would do better to concentrate 
n their own nominal supporters. 

\ few days later, the annual con- 
vention of the American Bar Associa- 
lion in Kansas City, Mo., produced 
some of the bitterest criticism the New 
Deal had received in many months.t 
Chief grievances of the lawyers were: 
(1) the President’s pointed references 
in his Constitution Day speech to 
‘lawyers’ legalism” as inimical to 
true democracy; (2) the Court plan; 
(3) Hugo L. Black’s appointment. 

With few exceptions, speaker after 
speaker angrily defended the legal 


About 30,000 of the nation’s 160,000 active lawyers 
ng to the American Bar Association. A rival or- 
ganization is the National Lawyers Guild, which was 
formed last year. One of the Guild’s standing com- 
Paints is that the Association bars all Negroes from 
membership. Almost invariably hostile to the New 
Deal, the Association at one time or another has been 
ether directly or indirectly opposed to such laws as 
mployment insurance, such agencies as the Securi- 





ational and Exchange Commission, such social measures 
j the proposed constitutional amendment to outlaw 
oseveit ! outgoing president. 


d labor. Its Frederick H. 
ichfield, belongs to the Liberty League. 
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profession and its members, blasted 
the scheme to revamp the Court and 
pointed to Black as “typical of the 
men Roosevelt wants on the bench.” 
Resolutions condemning the plan and 
asking that the Association conduct 
an investigation of Black’s appoint- 
ment were proposed. 

Meanwhile, Black himself again en- 
tered the political picture by re- 
turning from Europe. Landing at 
Norfolk, Va., he pleasantly but firmly 
refused every effort of reporters to 
get him to make some kind of a state- 
ment. Over and over, he repeated 
only this comment: “If I make a state- 
ment, the public will hear it.” From 
this, some guessed there would be a 
radio talk defending, denying or ex- 
plaining the new Justice’s position rel- 
ative to the Ku Klux Klan.+ 

Despite the resurgence of its oppo- 
nents and the attacks of its critics, 
the New Deal came out on top in the 
only straight political contest of the 
week, In Massachusetts, Democrat 
Lawrence J. Connery ran about 13,000 
votes ahead of Republican Edwin D. 
Sirois in an election to fill the House 
vacancy caused by the death last 
spring of William P. Connery, brother 
of the winner. The campaign had 
been over strictly New Deal issues. 

A loss for the New Deal impended, 
however, in apparently authentic re- 
ports that its Postmaster General and 
political boss, James A. Farley, was 
about to quit his $15,000-a-year gov- 
ernment job for a much more lucrative 
one as an executive in the Pierce- 
Arrow motor company. 





Labor: Groundwork 


The walls of the big Hotel Cosmo- 
politan in Denver, Col., rang last week 
with angry denunciations. There the 
advance guard of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in the person of dele- 


gates from its metal and building 
trades departments, was laying the 


groundwork for the forthcoming A. F. 
of L. national convention. Their 
method seemed to be hurling charges 
at almost everyone and everything 
they could think of. 

The Federation began its general 
offensive even before any delegates 
had reached Denver. Issued in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the list of guests invited 
to address the convention failed for 
the first time in history to include the 
Secretary of Labor. No oversight, this 
slight to Frances Perkins was delib- 
erately decided upon in advance by 
the Federation’s executive council. 
Never partial to Miss Perkins, the A. 
F. of L. resents what it regards as her 
partiality toward the C, I. O. 

This gauntlet flung, the Federation 
prepared to take issue with a world 
body—the International Labor Organi- 
zation in Geneva, Switzerland. For 
three years, A. F. of L. president Wil- 


+ Much of the opposition to Black on the Klan score 
is based on that order’s intolerance toward Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes and aliens. Black’s personal 
secretary, Miss Ann Butt, is a Roman Catholic, and 
his messenger boy in the Court will be a Roman 
Catholic Negro. 





liam Green had been this country’s 
official representative to the I. L. O. 
but had never once attended a meet- 
ing. Objecting to this “cavalier atti- 
tude,” the Geneva body asked America 
to pick another man. Matthew Woll, 
one of the Federation’s policy-makers, 
was passed over because foreign labor 
leaders felt that the head of an insur- 
ance company and an active Republi- 
can was hardly representative of the 
American workingman, Chosen instead 
was Robert Watt, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Labor. This 
appointment was approved by Green. 
Last week, Woll’s friends said he was 
going to Denver “with blood in his 
eye” to “tell the whole story” of how 
he had been “doubled crossed” with 
the knowledge and acquiescence of the 
Federation leadership. 

In Denver, Federation pugnacity in- 
creased rapidly. Butt of most charges 
were Miss Perkins and the C, IL. O. 
One speaker portrayed the Secretary 
as a “dictator in skirts” and scarcely 
a delegate ended a speech without ac- 
cusing the C. I, O. of fostering Com- 
munism, raiding A. F. of L. unions and 
wrecking American labor. Important 
because they indicated what course 
the national convention itself might 


steer, these two resolutions of the 
metal trades department were out- 
standing: (1) recommendation that 


the rebel C. I. O. unions at last be ex- 
pelled from the Federation; (2) recom- 
mendation that the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act be amended specifically to 
protect craft unionism, the type spon- 
sored by the A. F. of L. 

Meanwhile in the east, the C. I. O. 
laid a little groundwork of its own, 
Obviously hoping to steal some of the 
thunder from the Federation’s big 
show, John L, Lewis planned to ad- 
dress a meeting of C. I. O. members in 
New York City’s Madison Square Gar- 
den on the same night scheduled for 
the A. F. of L. convention opening. 
For the next week, when the Denver 
meeting would be transacting its most 
important business, Lewis called a 
conference of all C, I. O. union heads 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 


—_—- ———-.o— poe —-— - -- 


Quezon, Courts 

Like President Franklin D, Roose- 
velt of the United States, President 
Manuel Quezon of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth normally commands an 
overwhelming majority of the legisla- 
ture, often announces his concern for 
the underprivileged, calls for higher 
wages for workers, flays the sugar 
producers and meets accusations of 
being a dictator. 

Last week, an outburst from Quezon 
revealed the pair of presidents to be 
holding one more thing in common— 
a firm dislike for their respective judi- 
ciaries. Cause of Quezon’s attack on 
Philippine courts was a judicial deci- 
sion denying compensation to the fam- 
ily of a worker killed while carrying 
out the orders of his employer. 

“It is an outrage,” cried Quezon, 
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“that our judges stand in the way of 
improving the conditions of labor. A 
twentieth century jurist who handles 
law as one in the sixteenth century 
belongs in the cemetery.” 

With these words sounding to re- 
porters so reminiscent of Roosevelt, 
the next question was obvious, What 
did President Quezon think of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s court reorganization 
plan? President Quezon did not choose 
to commit himself, but the reporters 
again thought his words had a famil- 
iar ring when he declared that the 
Philippine judiciary must “keep in 
step with the times.” 





Unemployment Census 


On one of two days next month, 
31,000,000 families may be certain of 
not finding their mail boxes empty. 
On November 16 and 17, more than 
80,000 mail carriers will deliver 
throughout the United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii, millions of small cards 
upon which will be printed 14 ques- 
tions. 

This postal flurry will signify the 
inauguration of the much discussed 
and often criticized “voluntary regis- 
tration” of unemployed and partially 
employed. Last week, despite the 
criticism, representatives of industry, 
labor and agriculture approved the 
program of John D. Biggers, president 
of a Toledo, Ohio, glass company, who 
will be Administrator of the Census 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 25). 

Unemployed and partially employed 
persons will be requested to return 
their answers to the questionnaires by 
November 20. In the following six 
weeks, a house-to-house canvass will 
be made in “typical” cities, towns and 
counties and these results checked 
with the questionnaires from the same 
regions to determine the average vari- 
ation. Further checks may be made 
by the WPA, the United States Em- 
ployment Service and private agencies. 
Prior to the census, state governors, 
schools and the clergy will be asked 
to aid in an educational program, and 
posters will be employed. Wherever 
necessary, speakers and interpreters 
will be assigned to information booths 
in postoffices, 

Since announcement of the program, 
many have expressed such doubts as 
these on the practicality of the census: 
(1) Because many questionnaires will 
not be returned, can it be assumed 
that the families moved, or that they 
are employed or that they were disin- 
terested? (2) Since some persons with 
disagreeable or insecure jobs may 
claim to be unemployed, how will 
their answers be interpreted? (3) Will 
not a few housewives decide that an 
outside job is preferable and so list 
themselves as unemployed? 

Despite the objections, John L. 
Lewis, head of the C. I. O., William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
George H. Davis, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Chester M, Gray of the American 


NATIONAL 


Farm Bureau Federation, joined Big- 
gers in expressing confidence that the 
census would provide an accurate pic- 
ture of unemployment conditions. 


Child Trouble 


One type of case familiar to juvenile 
court authorities is that involving cru- 
elty to children by adults. Of 107,790 
cases reported by 334 juvenile courts 
to the Children’s Bureau of the U, S. 
Department of Labor in one year, 
22,449 were listed under “neglect.” 

Behind the cold language of such 
statistical reports lie many stories of 
incredibly callous cruelty or igno- 
rance, Within the last fortnight, such 
items as these were noted: 

g In Chicago, an unwed mother and 
three other persons were held by po- 
lice for trading a baby girl back and 
forth among them like a bolt of cloth. 
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Beatrice Kissinger and Her Baby Girl 


As finally untangled by police, the 
mother, 16-year-old blonde Beatrice 
Kissinger, first gave her child to a 
couple named Brzank. Dissatisfied, 
they either gave it back or sold it 
for $1 to a junkman named Lizak. 
When police were called in, Lizak had 
the 2-month-old infant and a scrawled 
“bill of sale” which read: “I Tom 
Lizak agree to take Beatrice Kissing- 
ers baby and rise it with free trouble 
on her half of any kind. As my own 
child. Not to molest the mother of 
any trouble at any time.” 

gq In Belvidere, N. J., 27-year-old 
Theodore Flatt, Jr., was in jail after 
police learned of his marriage to 12- 
year-old Helen Black. The man stood 
6 feet one inch in his socks, weighed 
190 pounds, while his wife was only 
four feet nine inches tall and weighed 
90 pounds. Police said that Flatt was 
held for bigamy, having previously 
married 15-year-old Myrtle Ward. 

q Called by neighbors who said 
they heard almost continual sobbing, 
Chicago police rescued 12-year-old 
Gloria Repple from a pitch-black coal 


bin where her father had chained her 





—— 


by both legs. The girl told authori. 
ties she had been there for three days. 
but had been taken to her bedroo:) »; 
night. Her father admitted “dis: 
plining” his daughter, adding, “I hateg 
to do it.” 

q@ The commoner problem of chi\\ 
delinquency was that of Toledo, Ohio. 
authorities who arrested 12-year-o\\ 
Robert Snyder for shooting his schoo! 
principal and then attempting suicide. 
Police suspected that the boy suffered 
from a “gangster complex” and the 
principal, Miss June Mapes, said she 
would not file charges. The boy shot 
the woman after she had refused to 
call a girl student into her office for 
him. He explained: “I was going to 
make Miss Mapes buy us ice cream 
cones,” 


AMERICANA 


Flight: At Old Orchard, Me., news- 
reel photographers were obtaining 
unusual air views of a golf match last 
week by attaching themselves to clus- 
ters of four-foot balloons and soaring 
over the players. One photographer, 
Al Mingalone, had stationed himself 
40 feet in the air when a strong wind 
ripped up his anchor-rope. Mingalone 
began an aerial trip of 13 miles at al- 
titudes as high as 2,000 feet. Pursued 
by automobilists, the involuntary flier 
was finally brought down by a marks- 
man-priest, Rev. James J. Mullen. With 
a rifle, Father Mullen shot enough of 
the 30 balloons suspending Mingalone 
to bring him safely to earth. 


* * * 


Correction: When heavy rains 
washed away a beaver dam near At- 
tica, N. Y., two months ago, engineers 
said that the beavers had erred in not 
building the dam to lean against the 
current. Last week the beavers were 
rebuilding the dam—tilting it against 
the current. 








* * . 


Lonely: Answering a telephone call 
which reported a man in distress, New 
York policeman John Shea clapped on 
his hat and rushed to where the trouble 
was supposed to be. All he found was 
a good-natured crowd, so he went back 
to the station. The call for help was 
repeated a second time, then a third. 
Each time, Shea hurried to the spot 
and found no man in distress. The 
fourth time, he carved his way through 
the throng and found 30-year-old Mil- 
lard Timm of Norfolk, Va., sitting on 
the curb. “Did you ’phone for 4 
policeman?” Shea asked. “Yeah,” re- 
plied the Virginian, “I’m lonely.” 

Emancipation: Five-year-old Irene 
Pahnedolis clambered trustingly over 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln in New- 
ark, N. J., slipped and fell with her 
head wedged through a space between 
the statute’s arm and body. It took 
20 minutes and eight policemen to 
get her out. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





"| and Der Fuehrer” 


Had Mussolini kept a diary during 
his visit to Hitler last week, he might 
have made some such entries as these: 

Sunday: watched the war games at 
Mecklenburg; realized what German 
enmity could mean, Monday: rode 
down Berlin’s Unter den Linden be- 
side Hitler to the heils of a massed 
million; realized what German friend- 
ship can mean, 

For the other days in his five-day 
visit, Mussolini could have made other 
entries of a similar nature, and the 
conclusion, as expressed in a toast at 
the state banquet, would be “German- 
Italian solidarity is active and vital.” 

Every item in the staggering recep- 
tion prepared for Il Duce ; 
was calculated to keep him 
true to his Nazi friend, as 
well as to show the world 
that the Rome-Berlin axis 
could not be shaken.7 That 
German hospitality had 
done its work well was 
demonstrated when Mus- 
solini, at the climax of his 
visit, stood before a million 
listeners in the Olympic 
stadium and in his heavy 
Italian-accented German 
shouted: 

“If we are asked wheth- 
er the result of this visit 
will be peace or war, I and 
Der Fuehrer can answer in 
loud voices—Peace! Peace! 
Peace!” Italy and Ger- 
many were bracketed in 
the same breath through- 
out his speech, which had 
as its thesis that the Fas- 
cist nations were the cham- 
pions of European well- 
being against Bolshevism. “Thus did 
we fight in Spain, where thousands of 
Italian Fascist volunteers have fallen 
for the sake of Europe’s culture.” 

A curious sidelight of the Duce’s ad- 
dress was his proof that dictators, 
however much they inveigh against 
democracies, still regard democracy 
aS a more appealing form of govern- 
ment than absolutism, Insisting that 
“there exists no dictatorship in Ger- 

any or Italy,” Mussolini went on to 
issert that “the greatest and soundest 
democracies in the world today are 
ltaly and Germany.” 

Hitler made a similar speech, the 
essence of which was that “Germany 
has become a great power, thanks to 
her racial attitude and her military 
trength. The inherent strength of the 
vo countries is the best guarantee 
for the preservation of Europe.” 


?t Sorest point in Italo-German post-war relations 
; been Germany’s memory that in 1915 Italy desert- 
i to the Allies. Last week Munich shook with secret 
rth over the daring witticism of Weiss Ferdl, beloved 
ivarian comedian who has frequently gone to jail 
r political jokes, always to be pardoned by Hitler. 
honor of Mussolini’s coming, Ferdl asked his 
idience to sing an Italian hymn. When they replied 
that they did not know one, he assured them they 
iid—and the band struck up the popular German bal- 
lad, Du kannst nicht treu sein (You Gan’t Be True). 





Mussolini's long-heralded visit had 
egun four days before when he, his 
m-in-law Count Ciano, and a Fascist 
itourage arrived at Munich after a 
ght of speeding north on an armor- 
)} ated *rsin along a track guarded by 
vidier at every telegraph pole, Hit- 
ler and 16 Nazi notables were at the 
station to meet him. Past 100,000 
cheering people the Duce and the 
Fuehrer—one flashy in his favorite 
slate-blue corporai’s uniform, the oth- 
er in severe Nazi khaki—walked, Hit- 
ler hustling to keep pace with Musso- 
lini’s elastic stride, Under triumphal 
arches they drove to Prinz Karl Pal- 
ace. Then the Duce embarked on the 
following first-day program: 
(1) Called on Hitler for an hour 





*I and Der Fuehrer Can Answer... Peace! Peace! Peace!’ 


and a half of private conversation, 
during which he conferred on Der 
Fuehrer the highest Fascist award, 
Corporal of Honor, and in turn became 
the first foreigner to receive the gold 
and diamond Grand Cross of the Ger- 
man Eagle. (2) Laid wreaths on the 
tombs of 116 Nazis killed in the un- 
successful putsch of 1923. (3) Re- 
viewed an hour’s march of Storm 
Troopers, labor conscripts and Hitler 
youth. (“It couldn’t have been better 
in Italy,” he commented.) (4) Had 
tea with 400 of Germany’s most beauti- 
ful stage and motion picture actresses. 
(5) Invited Hitler to visit him in Rome, 
and was accepted. 

On the second day, from a hill in 
lake-pitted Mecklenburg, he watched 
the North German army maneuvers, 
as anti-aircraft guns thundered, and 
hundreds of planes spiraled overhead; 
and inspected a Reich flying field. 

On the third day, in an unexpected 
visit to Essen, Il Duce was ushered 
through the great Krupp munition 
works, “steel heart” of Germany’s re- 
armament; reached Berlin at dusk 
and drove five miles along streets or- 
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nate with swastikas, Italian flags, and 
30-foot white pillars topped by gold 
eagles. 

At the state banquet that night, Hit- 
ler forsook his vegetarian diet to nib- 
ble at some chicken, and broke his 
habit of abstinence to toast his guest 
in German champagne, Mussolini's 
answering toast was almost identical 
in form and content. They both stress- 
ed that Italo-German unity was not a 
bloc directed against other states but 
an opening to “that aim nearest our 
hearts, namely, general international 
understanding.” 

On the fourth day, the Italian dic- 
tator went sightseeing, called at the 
Italian Embassy, had lunch with Gen- 
eral Goering, then made his historic 
appearance at the Olympic stadium in 
a torrential rain, 

All dispatches last week stressed 
the personal contrast between the for- 
mer Austrian paperhanger and the son 
of an Italian blacksmith: the Duce, 

: bald, stocky, built like a 
mastiff; and the Fuehrer, 
pale, gold-toothed, a few 
inches taller but flabbier of 
physique; one a man of 
action, the other a mystic. 

Though Hitler speaks no 
foreign language, the two 
could dispense with inter- 
preters because Mussolini 
learned fluent German 
when as a youth he fled 
to Switzerland to escape 
military service. Exactly 
what the dictator of Italy 
said in private to the dic- 
tator of Germany, the 
world did not know. One 
thing their public utter- 
ances made clear: that 
Germany and Italy had 
committed themselves to a 
policy of joint diplomatic 
action, possibly even to un- 
conditional military alli- 
ance; and, in the words of 
no less an authority than 
Hitler, “any attempt... to dissolve the 
ideal partnership will be of no avail.” 

—___—_ -~ + — 


Diplomatic Football 


With piracy in the Mediterranean 
scared off and tension relieved, most 
of Europe settled back last week to 
watch what might be likened to a foot- 
ball game. In reality it was a diplo- 
matic game between Europe’s two 
major democracies (France and Eng- 


land) and the Nazi-Fascist dictator- 
ships (Germany and Italy). With 
Spain and the Mediterranean anti- 


piracy patrol constituting the ball, the 
star players on each side performed 
in good style. Which side would win 
none knew but indications were that 
the game might result in a tie, leaving 
Western Europe in the same old 
ticklish situation, or worse. 

Early in the game French Foreign 


Minister Yvon Delbos had _ tackled 
Renato Bova-Scoppa, Italy’s perma- 
nent representative at Geneva. In un- 


expected, but straightforward conver- 
sations they talked over Spanish civil 
war and Mediterranean troubles, Del- 
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bos expressed French pleasure at 
Italy’s willingness to negotiate about 
the anti-piracy patrol] (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 2), but insisted that Italy cease 
sending combatants to help the Insur- 
gents in Spain and withdraw those al- 
ready there. Bova-Scoppa told Delbos 
Italy did not intend to send more 
“volunteers.” Not satisfied, Delbos 
threatened to open the _ southern 
French frontier to men and munitions 
for Loyalist Spain. In fact, before 
the dictators got the ball, it was with 
such plays that French and English 
stars had threatened their goal line. 

Still playing a tight game, the de- 
mocracies had their charge d'affaires 
in Rome call on Premier Mussolini on 
the eve of his departure for Germany 
to hear him renew the “no more vol- 
unteers” promise. Rome’s concilia- 
tory tone, some observers thought, 
suggested that Italy was willing to 
trade her stake in Spain for early 
recognition of her conquest of Ethi- 
opia, where reports (denied by Rome) 
indicated new uprisings among the 
tribesmen, Italian naval experts then 
went to Paris where they mapped with 
the English and French plans for 
Italy’s participation in the piracy pa- 
trol. -When approved by the three 
governments Italy was expected to 
cooperate fully in the patrol. 

By this time, however, the dictator- 
ships had the ball. Reports from Ger- 
many said Hitler and Il Duce had de- 
cided to smear the Anglo-French play 
by rejecting demands for withdrawal 
of “volunteers” from Spain, despite 
the French double-threat play on the 
Spanish border. 

Undismayed, the democracy team 
had another trick play cooked up. 
London and Paris prepared a joint 
note to be on I Duce’s desk when he 
returned from Germany. Asking Mus- 
solini to give proof of his desire for 
peace by withdrawing his “volunteers” 
from Spanish battlefields, it also in- 
vited Italy to a three-power confer- 
ence with them at which the whole 
issue of “volunteers” as well as many 
other things could be gone into. 





Spain: Vigor, Plot 

International developments to the 
contrary, Spain fought on with re- 
newed vigor last week. Virtually 
every front in the 15-month-old war 
burst into intense activity. A violent 
Rebel] attack was launched on govern- 
ment lines at Toledo but made small 
gains. Loyalists claimed their im- 
portant gains on the Aragon front 
north of Huesca. To check this Loy- 
alist advance Rebel General Franco 
rushed large forces to Eastern Spain 
where a big battle raged. In the north- 
west the Rebels pushed on toward 
Oviedo and Gijon, while fierce fighting 
raged on the Cordoba front in the 
southwest. ' 

At Madrid great convoys of trucks 
loaded with much-needed foodstuffs 
and munitions rolled in from Valen- 
cia—the first fruits of the Nyon 
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agreement halting piracy in the Medi- 
terranean, Large quantities of pro- 
visions were being stored for a long 
winter’s siege. Simultaneously offi- 
cials disclosed the arrest of more than 
200 persons accused of a “great plot,” 
centered in Madrid, to overthrow the 
Madrid-Valencia regime. They declar- 
ed ramifications of the plot reached 
directly into the Chilean and Argen- 
tine embassies, though both Latin 
American nations denied that their 
embassies were involved in any way. 





Japan against the World 


Condemned by the League of Na- 
tions and by world opinion every- 
where except in Germany and Italy, 
Japan last week found herself Public 
Pariah No. 1. 

When news reached London of 
what was to date the war’s biggest 
butchery—3,000 coolies blown to 
shreds during a two-day bombing of 
Canton—a cockney crowd milled an- 
grily before the Japanese Embassy 
with cries of “Call off your murder- 
ers!” Labor unions and peace socie- 
ties sponsored a boycott on Japanese 
goods, A London milk-bar magnate 
cancelled an order for 100,000,000 Jap- 
anese straws—‘“straws to show which 
way the wind is blowing.” Impressed 
by public wrath, Downing Street sent 
another horrified note to Tokyo. 

Meanwhile, from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington went a terse note. In answer 
to an American protest (PATHFIND- 
ER, Oct. 2), the Japanese insisted the 
bombing of Nanking was a necessary 
military strategy. Frustrated and ir- 
ritated, Washington was subjected to 
two kinds of lobbies: business men 
who urged a strong policy to protect 
America’s interests and China’s “open 
door”; and members of peace socie- 
ties who felt with Senator Reynolds 
that they would rather see the United 
States lose face with China and Japan 
than to have the faces of 500,000 or 
more Americans disfigured with shot 
and shell. They urged application of 
the Neutrality Act but intervention- 
ists gained an edge when Admiral 
Harry Yarnell announced that Amer- 
ican nationals in China, even if they 
disobeyed evacuation orders, would 
be protected. 

In Russia, factory mass meetings 
condemned Japan. The Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Nanking suddenly and sig- 
nificantly took a plane home as Mos- 
cow served notice that Tokio would be 
held responsible for any damage to 
the Soviet Embassy. Troops massed 
at the Siberian border, and there were 
reports that Russia would intervene. 

As the war itself went on, China 
claimed victories for General Chu 
Teh’s Communists; but like all reports 
from the northwest (where no neutral 
newspaper has a correspondent), they 
could not be verified. 

In the rice fields near Shanghai, 
Chinese gave way only a few hundred 
yards in the face of 14-inch Krupp 
cannon and 500-pound bombs. Their 
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suicidal stubbornness baffled the Jap. 
nese attackers. 

In the north, Japan cracked China 
concrete rib of forts across Centr 
Hopei province, and marched easi! 
on to a point 160 miles south o;{ 
Peiping. 

In Hongkong, 10 half-dead fisher. 
men picked up by a German ship stai- 
mered of a new Nipponese weapon 
against non-combatants: the subma- 
rine. Floating wreckage from riddle:! 
Chinese junks endangered coasts!) 
shipping. 

Because human life is cheap in th: 
Orient, Japan’s army found it hard { 
appreciate appalled world opinion. 
But Japan’s business men, anxious not 
to endanger their $10,000,000 British 
silk market, cautioned the army. Ac- 
cordingly, when Nanking was bomb- 
ed again, heavily populated areas wer 
passed up for airdromes, the electri: 
power plant, and the water works. A 
return raid on Canton was delayed 
until 23 hours after an American 
refugee train was out of the way. 

The army clique, however, still over- 
ruled Japanese business, and the arm) 
knew full well that the Nine-Power 
pact guaranteeing China’s territorial 
integrity had no teeth; that foreign 
protests could only be enforced with 
warships; and that however loudly 
western powers might cry that the 
cat ought to be belled, none of them 
wanted to do the belling. 





League: Fete, Wars 


There was fun as well as work at 
Geneva last week, Despite piracy, 
wars and other world problems, th: 
League of Nations celebrated the 
opening of its new $7,000,000 Assemb!) 
palace with a brilliant reception and 
dance. Given by the League’s new 
president, Aga Kahn III, India’s dele 
gate and one of the world’s wealthies! 
men, the party was attended by 2,50) 
delegates and guests who ate and 
drank, among other things, 300 pound: 
of caviar and 1,500 bottles of chan 
pagne. 

With its new home thus warmed 
and occupied, the League closed its 
Palestine discussions by accepting th« 
political committee’s noncommittal 
resolution on Britain’s proposed parti- 
tion of the Holy Land, avoiding a posi- 
tive decision on that knotty problem 
The Assembly also deferred considera 
tion of the Spanish Loyalist demand 
for action on Premier Juan Negrin’s 
two-week-old, five-point protest 
against Italian and German interven- 
tion in the Spanish civil war—in th« 
apparent hope that Italy, Britain and 
France might deal with the question 
in three-power conversations. 

At its second meeting, the revived 
23-power Advisory Committee on Far 
Eastern disputes (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
2) heard Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
delegate point out Japan as “the 
wrong-doer of the world” and demand 
that the committee invoke sanctions 
against her. As Koo spoke, seated 
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near him was Leland Harrison, Unit- 
ed States Minister to Switzerland and 
America’s voteless “observer” on the 
ommittee. In both committee and 
League circles there was some criti- 

sm of Harrison, and indirectly the 
United States, because he took no part 
in the discussions. 

After Britain, France, Russia, Swe- 
den and China had denounced Japan 
for bombardment of Chinese cities 
ind non-combatants, the committee 
unanimously adopted a strong resolu- 
tion condemning Japanese air attacks 
on open towns, The resolution was ap- 
rroved by the League Assembly and 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. But 
previously Japan, through her Foreign 
Minister Koki Hirota, had politely but 
firmly rejected the League’s invitation 
to sit with the resurrected committee. 
In a telegram directed to the League’s 





Koo Asked for Action against Japan 


Secretary General, Hirota said, in ef- 
ct, that Japan would not tolerate 
intervention of any power in China, 


° 
Paris Mystery 

According to Paris legend, every 
time one White Russian meets anoth- 
er over a cup of coffee, a plot is 
hatched, In the 20 years since the Bol- 
hevist revolution, thousands of ex- 
iled Russian aristocrats have settled 
down in Paris, a few to prosper, most 
to become cab drivers, night club 
flunkeys, doormen, or dressmakers, In 
the hope that some day the Romanoffs 

ill be restored, they move in an at- 

osphere of perpetual intrigue. 

One fine January morning seven 
vears ago General Alexander Koutie- 

off, leader of the remnants of the 
White Russian army that Red Russia 

irned back in 1919, disappeared. He 
vas last seen entering a gray limou- 
ine on a Parisian boulevard. Nothing 
has been heard of him since. 

Last week the emigre colony buzzed 
with a fresh mystery. General Kou- 
tiepoff’s successor, 70-year-old Gen- 
eral Eugene de Miller of the white 








OTHER LANDS 


goatee and amazing military mustach- 
ioes, had disappeared. At his oflice 
he had left a note which spoke of an 
appointment with another White Rus- 
sian general, Nicholas Skobline, to 
meet a German military attache “and 
Herr Werner, who is attached to the 
Embassy here.” 

The German Embassy disclaimed 
any Herr Werner and any knowledge 
of the affair, When French police 
sought out General Skobline, he said 
he knew nothing of the appointment. 
Next morning his wife, Mme. Nadine 
Plevitskaia, a Russian singer, tele- 
phoned police that he had disappeared. 
When the police called to learn de- 
tails, she had disappeared, too. 

Twenty-four hours later Mme. Ple- 
vitskaia was in jail but the two Czar- 
ist leaders were still missing. White 
Russians blamed it on the Bolsheviki. 





International 


Harrison “Observed” for the United States 


They recalled that in 1935 a White 
Russian court of honor had tried and 
acquitted Skobline on charges of be- 
ing a Soviet spy. 

To hints that her husband might 
have kidnaped General de Miller for 
the sake of Soviet gold, Mme. Plevit- 
skaia sobbed indignant denials. Her 
husband, she said, had always lived on 
her own earnings as a singer. 


Arab Outrage 


Just as the League of Nations As- 
sembly was avoiding a direct de- 
cision on Great Britain’s plan to. par- 
tition Palestine (see page 8), the Holy 
Land, disrupted by the long-standing 
Arab-Jew conflict, last week saw new 
violence and bloodshed. British of- 
ficials were abruptly jolted out of 
their deep concentration on the Medi- 
terranean situation and the Mussolini- 
Hitler meeting (see page 7) by the 
assassination at Nazaretht of Lewis 
Andrews, the British District Com- 
missioner of Galilee, and his body- 


+ Nazareth, scene of Christ’s youth and home of his 
parents, lies within the proposed Jewish state, but 
is one of the areas which would be retained under 
British mandate. 














guard, a_ British police constable. 
One of the most important officials 
of the Palestine government, Com- 
missioner Andrews had won enmity 
because of the strictness of his rule. 
He was shot and killed by what police 
described as a band of Arab terrorists 
who waited in ambush outside the 
Anglican Church until he emerged. 
While authorities took steps to pre- 
vent further violence, the Arab High 
Committee issued a statement express- 
ing “horror and condemnation of the 
painful incident” and urging Arabs in 
Galilee to refrain from’ violence. But 
the assassination was generally re- 
garded as the latest outrage in the long 
series of acts of violence through 
which certain Arab elements have 
tried to express their indignation at 
what they consider Britain’s repudia- 
tion of promises for Arab independ- 
ence. Wiggling this old thorn in the 
Arab side is the influx of Jews under 
the British policy of making Palestine 
a Jewish national home and the more 
recent partition plan to create a sep- 
arate Jewish as well as an Arab state. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Newly Rich: Everybody in Acatlan, 
Mexico, was rich last week, so the 
whole town stopped work and whoop- 
ed it up with firecrackers and firewa- 
ter. Pooling their pennies, 136 peon 
families had bought a $28 lottery tick- 
et. The ticket won the grand prize of 
$280,000. 











* * * 


Petulant: In London there is a man 
who has a grudge against cab drivers 
because one once shortchanged him. 
Recently he was fined by Bow Street 
Court. The charge: kicking passing 
taxicabs. 

Mood for War: Because war is grim, 
not gay, Tokyo’s 73,000 geisha girls 
were ordered last week to put away 
their colorful robes for dark ones, and 
their traditional gaiety for serious- 
ness. Frivolity, executives of the To- 
kyo Geisha House Association ruled, 
was inappropriate to the Chinese War. 

* o * 

Style Hint: The British Government 
has gone on record as definitely pre- 
ferring short-sleeved dresses to shorts 
or knickers for women athletes. A 
handbook of women’s exercises issued 
in connection with the “fitter Britain” 
campaign, pontificates that “a dress 
of this type will be found more gener- 
ally becoming to all figures than 
blouse and knickers or shorts.” 


- * * 


Long Distance Love: Joan A. King- 
ma, 24, was in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Herman Voogel, 34, was in Batavia, 
Java, Yet they were married last 
week. Voogel repeated his vows to 
a proxy, the wife of a fellow officer on 
a Dutch ship. The bride will reach 
Batavia in November, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Sleep Ended 


On a February day more than five 
years ago, pretty, 26-year-old Patricia 
‘Maguire, a private secretary in down- 
town Chicago, left her suburban home 
in Oak Park to mail a valentine to her 
niece. She returned safely, but never 
walked out of the house again. 

A month before, she had begun to 
complain that she felt “tired and 
sleepy” and that she occasionally saw 
double. Finally, in the middle of 
February, 1932, she went to bed, mur- 
mured, “Kiss me, mom,” and fell into a 
fitful sleep. Those were her last 
words. Nine days later, her sleep 
turned into a deep coma. 

Doctors diagnosed her disease as 
epidemic lethargic encephalitis, one 
of seven different forms of sleeping 
sickness, and one of four whose cause 
baffles science. Research experts, 
however, suspected that the disease 
originated with a virus which inflames 
the brain and cripples consciousness. 

From the blood of patients who had 
recovered from the disease, doctors 
prepared serums and injected them 
into Patricia’s veins, but to no avail. 
A fever machine of the type which 
“burns out” some types of virus in- 
fection was tried, without success. 
Nor, doctors found, could hypnosis 
bring her out of her sleep. 

Her mother, Mrs. Sadie Miley, who 
had made a second marriage with an 
iron worker, fed Patricia liquid foods 
through atube. After a year, when the 
patient became slightly conscious, she 
was fed semi-liquids with a spoon. 
Regular massages gave her enough 
exercise to keep her gain in weight 
down to five pounds a year. But rub- 
bing could not prevent the circulation 
of her blood from becoming sluggish, 
nor did it prevent the resultant phle- 
bitis caused by inflammation in the 
veins of her legs. 

Four years ago, Mrs. Miley noticed 
that her daughter had her eyes open 
and was moving them. Soon it was 
found that Patricia sometimes could 
hear sounds and read simple messages 
written on a slate. 

Despite the high hope these stirrings 
gave her mother, doctors did not be- 
lieve that the sleeper would ever real- 
ly waken. Six weeks ago, they be- 
came practically certain of this when 
her case was complicated by the dis- 
covery of a tumor growing in her 
stomach, By last week, the patient 
had lost 50 pounds and was becoming 
so weak that physicians feared to post- 
pone an operation any longer. 

Rushed to the Presbyterian hospital, 


— <> 
$100 A MONTH SICK BENEFITS 


A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month, costing only half the usual price 
is issued by the National Protective In- 
surance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Policy mailed free for inspec- 
tion. See ad on page 16.—Adv. 





Patricia contracted still another ail- 
ment—pneumonia. Two blood trans- 
fusions from her stepfather’s veins did 
not help check the swift disease, Still 
asleep, the sleeper finally died. 





Kansas Hole 


Curious farmers traveled over table- 
flat Kansas prairies last week to look 
at something bizarre—a hole in the 
ground which had appeared suddenly 
and for no apparent reason, On 
Charles Johnson’s wheat farm near 
the town of Potwin, an oval section of 
land 300 feet long and 250 feet wide 
had dropped below the surface of the 
surrounding plain. In the hole it 
created, there rippled greenish water 
so deep that farmer Johnson could 
find no rope long enough to plumb it. 





eral difficulties keep television beyond 
the use of the common man. Recei, 
ing sets cost close to $500. The lar 
est successful reception screen is 
than a square foot in area—hardly | 
enough to provide satisfying images 
big events. Further, telecasting s{.- 
tions broadcast only for very limite! 
distances. And they are literally 
big as houses, whereas radio out! 
used in picking up spot broadcasts 
parades, conventions and sporis f: 
tures can be carried on a man’s ba 
Last week, however, Lenox R. Lo! 
president of the National Broadcastin: 
Company, announced that for the fi: 
time in history, television would | 
put on the spot. Beginning this mont! 
according to his announcement, NB‘ 
will send portable telecasting sets { 
football games and other events whi: 
take place within a 25 mile radius of 
NBC’s year-old telecasting station atop 
the Empire State building. Equipment 
carried in two huge motor vans wi 
pick up sight and sound and rel; 
them to the main station. There, the, 
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Near Potwin, Kans., Suddenly and for No Apparent Reason This Huge Hole Appeared 


Mindful of the sinking at Buhl, 
Idaho (PATHFINDER, Sept. 4), geolo- 
gists visited the scene to see what had 
happened. They found that the farm 
rested on a layer of limestone. Seem- 
ingly, rain water, trickling through 
topsoil and eating through cracks in 
the limestone strata around Potwin, 
had been able to form an underground 
river, Finally, rain had weakened the 
stone structure under Johnson’s farm 
so that part of it fell into the stream. 
While the occurrence was unusual for 
Kansas, geologists pointed out that it 
was no more than any farmer could 
expect in certain parts of Illinois, In- 
diana and Kentucky, where such sink- 
holes have appeared by the score. 





Spot Television 


Even longer than prosperity for all, 
television has been “just around the 
corner.” For 10 years, the miraculous 
process of broadcasting electrical im- 
pulses so that they turn into the sight 
and sound of distant objects has been 
a scientific reality. 

But despite laboratory progress, sev- 





will be amplified and re-telecast. Be- 
cause the distances involved are shor! 
even O. B. Hansen, chief engineer of 
NBC, admitted that if television wer« 
at last coming around the corner, it 
was only beginning to show a very 
small part of its nose. 
ee 


Briefs 


q Dr. Royd R. Sayers, chief of the 
division of industrial hygiene in th« 
U. S. Public Health Service, told a 
meeting of doctors in Chicago that 
15 per cent of all blindness in the 
United States was due to syphilis, and 
quoted sample figures to show that on¢ 
out of every 25 industrial workers 
was syphilitic. 

q@ An 18-month study concluded in 
New York City last week showed that 
pneumonia, diphtheria and _ strepto- 
coccus bacteria could be found on 
telephone mouthpieces, The preva- 
lence of the germs was as great on 
private as public instruments, but the 
stagnant air of a booth was judged to 
be a more efficient transmitter of the 
bacteria than the mouthpieces. 





Pathfinder 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Puzzle 


4 bright-eyed, thin-lipped, youngish 
man cut short a New England vacation 
last fortnight and hurried down to 
Washington. There he had two things 
to do—accept an appointment as chair- 

in of the Securities Exchange Com- 

ission and talk to reporters. 

William O. Douglas, 38-year-old Yale 
law professor and member of the SEC 
since January, 1936, was the unani- 
mous choice of the commission to 
succeed James M. Landis, resigning 
the chairmanship to become dean of 
Harvard law school. As head of the 
wency that regulates the buying and 

elling of stocks and bonds, Doug- 
las decided that the nation’s financial 
circles might be interested in news 
about himself. So he called in news- 
papermen and posed a question: 

“What sort of a bird am I?” 

Then he proceeded to answer it. 
He was, he claimed, “really a con- 
servative fellow of the old school,” 
and as chairman of the SEC believed 

“action, but not castigation or ruin- 
ous... experimentation.” 

Douglas’s reassuring words were 
well gauged to soothe the financial 
world at a time when it was sorely 
puzzled. For the third straight week, 
the New York stock market had thud- 
ded bumpily downward. More than 
500 securities had hit new lows, and 
the total value of all stocks on the 
exchange had shrunk nearly 20 billion 
dollars, Apparently in sympathy with 
the market’s downward trend, busi- 
ness indexes had begun to slipat a time 
when they should have been climbing 
in response to the usual fall pickup. 

The factors back of this slump had 
everyone guessing. War scares, too 
strict market regulation by the SEC 
1 political pessimism had all been 
iggested and at least partially dis- 
uunted. Literally dozens of signs in- 
cated that the general economic 
health of the nation was good: 

q@ Farm income, estimated at $9,000,- 
10,000, was the highest since 1929 and 
was already showing signs of aiding 
other forms of business through in- 
reased farm buying of such goods as 
sricultural machinery and autos. 

q Retail trade in the nation’s larg- 
est centers had jumped 8 to 22 per 
ent since 1936, and wholesale trans- 
ictions were up 10 to 25 per cent. 
q After two slow months, building 
id spurted sharply in September-and 
as up from 18 to 250 per cent in 
iost large cities. 

@ Federal tax revenue had increas- 
ed 32 per cent over 1936, income tax 
collections alone rising from $1,412,- 
138,303 to $2,148,663,875. 

q Employment surveys showed an 
increase of more than 1,100,000 indus- 
trial jobs from August, 1936, to the 
same month this year. Payrolls were 
heavier by $64,100,000. 

The disturbing phenomenon of a 












International 


Douglas: “What Sort of a Bird Am I?” 


slumping market in what had every 
appearance of a vigorously healthy 
economic situation produced plenty of 
jitters. Wall Streeters reiterated claims 
that SEC rules had produced a “thin” 
market in which corporation insiders 
and margin buyers were discouraged 
from snapping up stocks at low prices 
and so easing the decline. On this 
score, they got small sympathy from 
Douglas. He refused to discuss relax- 
ing margin requirements or laws regu- 
lating market purchases by corpora- 
tion officials.+ 

But qualms about the market were 
not restricted to financial districts. 
The Federal Reserve Board took still 
another step toward giving business 
plenty of easy mopey by offering to 
lend through member banks on notes 
which formerly had not been accept- 
table as security. In Washington, re- 
ports spread that a number of Admin- 
instration officials were ready to ask 
the President to forget economy, at 
least temporarily, and resume Federal 
spending on the theory that slashes in 
“pump priming” had retarded business. 

A new program including $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of public works and unem- 
ployment relief was rumored. Advo- 
cates of this plan were said to be- 
lieve that they would receive Presi- 
dential approval because Roosevelt 
had had several calls for more relief 
funds during his western trip (see 
page 4). 

Such rumors had not been afloat 48 
hours before Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau moved to quash 
them. He told reporters that his de- 
partment was renewing efforts to dis- 
cover opportunities for Federal econo- 
mies, and that anybody hoping for 
spending “probably has not talked to 
the President recently.” 

Prevailing opinion in the capital 
was that the New Deal was taking 
notice of the market’stroubles and that 


t When a margin buyer places an order for stock, 
he gives his broker only a part of the quoted value 
of the stock in cash. If the stock rises, the buyer is 
safe; if it falls below the margin he has advanced, 
the broker calls for more cash, and, if he does 
not get it, sells his client out. Just before the inaugu- 
ration of the SEC, the New York Stock Exchange re- 
quired margin buyers to advance in cash about 23 per 
cent of the value of stocks they ordered. The SEC 
now requires a margin of 55 per cent. The rule is 
aimed at discouraging market-inflating speculation by 
demanding a larger investment of actual cash on 
the buyer’s part. 
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if the securities decline showed further 
signs of depressing business, some ac- 
tion would probably be taken. But 
whether this would be resumption of 
spending, stricter economy or even in- 
creased taxes, none could say. 
—_——_- 2-2 


Briefs 


q Government economists last fort- 
night condemned current bread prices 
as unnecessarily high. The average 
: price of 8.9 cents a loaf, they estimat- 
ed, had added $50,000,000 to the public 
food bill in the last year. The experts 
claimed that the general price rise of 
one-half cent a loaf was not justified 
by increased baking costs. 

@ Preparing a permanent farm 
program to present to the next Con- 
gress, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A, Wallace announced last fortnight 
that the Administration had abandon- 
ed the policy of parity prices for farm- 
ers because “there isn’t enough money 
in the Treasury.” Instead of attempt- 
ing to assure farmers the same rela- 
tive prices they received from 1909 to 
1914, the New Deal will seek to give 
them the same share of the national 
income they averaged over the 50 
years before the World war. 
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You Dress 


This Doll 


$100.00 in Prizes 


Three impartial judges will select the prize win- 
ners. Ist Prize will be $50.00; 2nd Prize, $15.00; 
Third Prize, $10.00 and the 25 additional prizes, 
$1.00 each. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
the event of ties. 

Each of the 28 prize winners will receive a 
BEAUTIFUL DOLL FREE as an extra prize for 
sending in their Design promptly so send in yours 
today. 

RULES: Your Doll Dress must be drawn on the 
illustration at the left. Do not color your Design 
unless you wish. Designs will be judged for origi- 
nality, simplicity and attractiveness. Only one en- 
try may be sent by an individual and all entries 
must be sent before midnight, December 18, 1937 to 


Doll Dept. 24, Topeka, Kan. 





SCHOOLS 
Safety Drive 


One big job of those responsible for 
America’s 26,500,000 public school 
children is keeping the children alive. 
Last year, more than 2,500 boys and 
girls on their way to or from school 
were ground to death under automo- 
biles. Thousands more were maimed. 

Determined to slash this toll, edu- 
cators, police officials and_ safety 
groups last week launched the most 
intensive school safety drive in the 
nation’s history. Most direct effort 
was the army of juvenile patrolmen 
recruited from student bodies by the 
American Automobile Association. 
During the current school year, 250,- 
000 boys and 3,000 girls in white safety 
belts will safeguard more than 7,000,- 
000 of their fellows at intersections 
near schools, 

In the less direct but equally effec- 
tive field of safety education, the 
A. A. A. has distributed 2,000,000 post- 
ers and warnings designed to appeal 
to grammar school students. A new 

















This adorable little Doll, shown at the 
left, must have the nicest Dress possible 
for Christmas. Therefore, we will pay YOU 
$50.00 in cash if you send us the best DE- 
SIGN for a Dress for this Doll. You don’t 
have to be able to sew a stitch—just take 
your pencil and on the illustration 
at the left, draw in your idea of a 
Dress that would please most little 
girls at Christmas. (If your little 
sister or daughter has a pretty 
Dress, you may get an idea from it 
to start your drawing.) After you 
have filled in the illustration with 
pleats, ruffles, a sash or other trim- 
mings, cut it out and send it to us 
along with your name and com- 
plete address. It is easy! Training 
in art or sewing is not necessary 
to win. 




































































Pathfinder 


departure in safety education is a filim 
produced by the National Educatioy 
Association for New York City schoo!s. 
Hero of the piece is a humanized auto 
equipped with eyes, nose and moui! 
who laughs, crys and talks. When - 
careless child runs into its path, th 
animated auto rears back and gives 
sharp scolding. It has been foun 
that this half-humorous film is mor 
effective than horror pictures in teac}- 
ing children to protect themselves 
from traffic, 

In scores of cities, driving courses 
have been established as part of the 
regular training. Chicago alone has 
9,000 boys and girls enrolled in auto 
courses, and each must pass a driving 
test before receiving a diploma. Some 
schools use dummy cars for instruc- 
tion. Students take a dummy whee! 
and “drive,” using brakes, accelerator 
and gear shift, through a moving traf- 
fic stream shown on a movie screen, 
A panel of automatic lights registers 
their errors in manipulation of th 
controls. 

With 29,000,000 cars on America 
roads, wheeled death will doubtless 
strike deep into school ranks again 
this year. But safety experts hope 
that such efforts as the current drive 
will keep the death toll down. 





Government Aids 


No less eagerly awaited than the 
visit of a rich uncle to an impoverish- 
ed family have been the yearly con- 
tributions of the Federal government 
to the not-too-well-off educational 
system of the country. 

Last week, educators had an idea of 
what they could expect this year in 
the way of aid from various govern- 
mental agencies: 

qG To help grade-school children, 
the WPA Division of Women’s and 
Professional Projects was ready to 
provide 500,000 noon meals daily for 
needy youngsters. Free clinical aid 
was to be provided by WPA nurses 
who have, to date, given more than 
9,000,000 examinations or treatments. 
Garments, with the patterns varied so 
that the wearer cannot be identified as 
a relief client, were to be given by 
WPA sewing projects. 

@ To help 220,000 students of high 
school and college age, the National 
Youth Administration was prepared 
to spend $20,000,000 during the en- 
suing year. While it was a slash of 
$8,000,000 from last year’s allotment, 
the Federal fund was described as suf- 
ficient to aid students in every state. 
High school beneficiaries will receive 
$6 monthly; college students will get 
up to $15, 

g To help 300,000 adult illiterates, 
the WPA Division of Education last 
week had set aside funds to provide 
about $460,000 a month. With some 
700,000 adults already taught the fun- 
damentals of reading and writing since 
1933, the Division expected to reduce 
the number of America’s grown-up il- 
literates (4,283,573 in 1930) by one- 
fourth when the programs ends next 
summer, 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Record Holder 


Last fortnight in Detroit a slim, 28- 
year-old woman, who frankly admit- 
ted that she was “a bit jittery,” climb- 
ed into the cockpit of an airplane. 
With her instructor carefully observ- 
ing her, she flew back and forth over 
the Wayne County Airport. Not long 
after she had taken off, she was safely 
back on the ground—the holder of a 
new world’s speed record for women. 

Thus Jacqueline Cochran climaxed 
five years of effort, in which she 
crashed three times. She bettered the 

76.5-miles-an-hour record establish- 
ad in 1934 by the late Helen Boucher 
of France. In four flights across the 
Wayne County Airport course, Miss 
Cochran averaged 293.05 miles an 
hour, with her fastest dash timed at 
304.62 miles an hour. “Ever since I 





International 


Jacqueline Cochran Realized One Dream 


started flying five years ago,” the 
youthful pilot said, “I’ve dreamed of 
doing this.” 

Long before she ever dreamed of 
even learning to fly, Jacqueline Coch- 
ran cherished another dream, which 
she is still determined to realize. Ever 
since, as an orphan of 11, she was put 
to work at $1.50 a week, she has want- 
ed to build a ranch where 24 orphans 
could “equip themselves for a place in 
the world.” 

Five years ago, Miss Cochran real- 
ized that her proposed project would 
take more money than she could make 
from the beauty parlor which she 
owns in Los Angeles. She took up 


flying as a business proposition. Even 
after she married Floyd B. Odlum, 


New York financier, she was deter- 
ined that her own money should 
build the ranch, 

After four years of intensive train- 
ing she entered the race to Australia 
which meant at least $200,000 to the 
winner, but her plane was forced 
down near the Black Sea in Rumania. 
Last month she was the only woman 
to try for the $13,000 prize offered the 
winner of the Bendix Derby (PATH- 








FINDER, Sept. 18). Finishing third, 
she received $3,000 plus a $2,500 prize 
offered the first woman to finish. 

A plot of land already has been 
purchased at Indio, California, 20 miles 
from Palm Springs, and soon Miss 
Cochran hopes that work on her ranch 
will be begun. 


Hull House Head 


Spending $9,000,000 a month has 
been the job of Miss Charlotte Carr for 
the past two years. Last week, whole- 
some and hearty 47-year-old Miss Carr 
gladly relinquished this task for one 
that was “a life long dream come 
true.” Leaving her post as director of 
New York City’s Emergency Relief 
Bureau, she went to Chicago to take 
up her duties as director of the oldest 
social settlement in the United States 
—Hull House. 

Together, Charlotte Carr and Hull 
House planned to start a new era in 
their histories, which began only one 
year apart. In 1889 Jane Addams 
established a little day nursery and 
community center in Chicago. A year 
later Charlotte Carr was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio. While Hull House was 
growing into a social settlement whose 
influence reached around the world, 
Charlotte Carr was growing into a 
young woman who wanted to improve 
the Tot of the under-privileged. 

In her first job as matron of an or- 
phanage in Columbus, Ohio, Miss Carr 
was known only as a good-humored 
young woman who was both charm- 
ing and aggressive, who had been 
educated at exclusive Madeira School 
in Washington, D. C., and who had 
been graduated from Vassar College. 

By the time Hull House was ready 
to appoint a new director after Miss 
Addams had died in 1935, Miss Carr 
was known throughout the country as 
the person who had saved New York 
City $11,000,000 in the two years in 
which she administered its big home 
relief program. 

Even before Miss Carr came to the 
Emergency Relief Bureau in New 
York, she had built up a reputation as 
a sound organizer. Following the 
war, when she was a policewoman 
patrolling a beat under Brooklyn 
Bridge, she went to the Bureau of 
Women in Industry in New York State 
as its acting director. Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot persuaded her to come to 
Pennsylvania to set up a similar bu- 
reau there and when she had success- 
fully done so, he appointed her secre- 
tary of labor. When the Pinchot ad- 
ministration retired, she returned to 
New York to become a member of 
Governor Herbert Lehman’s commis- 
sion on unemployment and relief. In 
June, 1935, she was made the execu- 
tive director of the ERB. 

As she has with most of her other 
jobs, Miss Carr calls her new position 
at Hull House “a lucky break.” 





/ Get 1/0 Window Shades 
for the Price of ONES” 





‘Millions End Tee 


Nuisance With 15¢ LOPAYS 


@ Why have shabby 
window shades? Women everywhere win com- 
pliments of friends on lovely 15¢c CLopays. 
Look like linen, won’t pinhole, crack or fray. 
Wear 2 years and more. Attach to rollers in 
a jiffy—no tacks. *New roller and brackets 
15c extra. See CLOPAYs in smart, new patterns 
and colors at neighborhood and,5 and 10c 
stores. Write for FREE color sam- 
ples to CLopay Corp., 1268 York 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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DON’T PUNISH HIS 
STOMACH TO RELIEVE HIS 


CONSTIPATION 





DON’T TAKE CHANCES on making a bad matter 
worse! Give children FEEN-A-MINT, the deli- 
cious chewing gum laxative. There’s no bulky, 
heavy dose to burden digestion—chewing increases 
the flow of the natural alkaline mouth fluids that 
help digestion. And FEEN-A-MINT’S tasteless 
laxative medicine acts only in the intestine, sot in 
the stomach. You and your children will doth like 
FEEN-A-MINT! At all druggists—or write for gen- 
erous FREE trial package, Dept. 139, FEEN-A- 
MINT, Newark, N. } M 


fave e 9 FACTORY 
PRICES: 

SALE CATALOG—FREE 

Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at 
FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
Terms—aslittie as 12caday. 
Write today for this FREB 
CATALOG. New etyles, 
new features, new colors, 
30 days free trial—24-hour 
™ shipments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove& Furnace Company, 


961 Rochester Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
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Direct to You" 




































Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog Fame 









You can make EXTRA MONEY in your s 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re-§ 
newal subscription business in your community. i 


No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. i 
R. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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EDITORIAL 





Neutrality and a Stake 


Of all the trouble spots in the world 
at this moment, the one over which 
Americans should feel most concerned 
is the Far East. The European mess 
still is in a developing stage but the 
Sino-Japanese crisis is full-grown, an 
ugly thing of immediate and direct 
importance to the well-being of the 
United States. 

To understand the full significance 
of the situation, it is necessary to keep 
in mind three things—our foreign 
policy, a law enacted by Congress this 
year, and American business interests 
in the Orient. None of these factors 
can be considered as operating apart 
from the others. All three overlap 
and all three clash. To this can be 
attributed much of the State Depart- 
ment’s present tendency toward hesi- 
tation and inconsistency in its dealings 
with Japan’s undeclared war in China. 

To begin with, the foreign policy of 
the United States, at least since the 
World war, has been opposed to ag- 
gression and aggressor-nations. As a 
practical demonstration of this, it fos- 
tered and signed the Nine-Power 
Treaty in 1922. Among other things 
this pledged that China’s independence 
and territorial integrity would be re- 
spected and guarded. In addition to 
this specific commitment, Washington 
has within recent years been follow- 
ing a program designed to promote 
world peace by encouraging world 
trade. In doing this, it has preached 
against isolationist policies in other 
lands and has advocated enlightened 
economic internationalism. Natural- 
ly, such a course has placed the United 
States on the side of international co- 
operation in all things. 

Against this background of policy, 
Congress this year adopted the Neu- 
trality Act. Formulated as a law to 
keep America at peace, the Act makes 
it mandatory for the President to ban 
shipments of all arms and munitions 
to any nations declared to be at war. 
Further than this, it empowers the 
President to place an embargo against 
other goods that might be used in the 
conduct of war. Such an embargo 
could affect cotton, oil and even food- 
stuffs. Thus, if the Act should be in- 
voked in the Sino-Japanese crisis, its 
effect would be to isolate the United 
States from the Orient. Thus, too, the 
principles of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
together with the policy of protecting 
the lives and property of Americans 
abroad, would be abandoned. 

All this leads up to a consideration 
of American business interests in the 
Orient. What are they? How do they 
compare with our interests at home? 
Are they so valuable that they should 
be protected even at the risk of peace? 
The questions find their answers in 
the figures. Great as it is, our stake 
in China and Japan seems hardly 


worth the price of war. Our yearly 
exports to Japan amount to about 
$250,000,000 and our yearly imports 
to about $175,000,000. Our yearly ex- 
ports to China amount to almost the 
same as our imports from China— 
about $55,000,000. 

But our ordinary export-and-import 
trade with the Far East is of less im- 
portance in the Sino-Japanese crisis 
than permanent American investments 
in both warring countries. These in- 
vestments constitute our real stake, 
and they amount to little when placed 
against the single item of the total 
value of American property in the 
United States, Our property at home 
is worth well over 300 billion dollars; 
the total value of permanent American 
investments in China can be roughly 
estimated at $250,000,000; and those in 
Japan can be placed anywhere be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

With due regard for both invest- 
ments and trade, the United States has 
so far handled the Far Eastern situa- 
tion with caution. But it may sooner 
or later be forced to decide one way 
or the other. If it decides to invoke 
the Neutrality Act, it must be prepared 
to chance losing a great amount of 
business and endanger its present 
economic advantages in China. At the 
same time, it must be prepared to run 
counter to its foreign policy in other 
parts of the world. If it decides, on 
the other hand, to carry on trade and 
protect American lives and interests 
in China, it must do so at the risk of 
involvement in war. In connection 
with this point, it should be remember- 
ed that there are no more than 8,000 
American residents in all of China and 
that 2,000 of these dwell in the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai. It 
should be remembered also that the 
cost of protecting American invest- 
ments in China might conceivably be 
many times greater than the invest- 
ments themselves. 

In view of the fact that the Neu- 
trality Act clashes with both our for- 
eign policy and our business interests, 
it must be apparent to everybody that 
the United States is faced with no 
simple set of alternatives. A program 
of strict neutrality in the Sino-Japa- 
nese war would bring forth three 
major criticisms. First, it would be 
opposed by an important group ad- 
vancing the strong argument that neu- 
trality would mean isolation at a time 
when international cooperation is 
needed to block aggressor-nations in 
all parts of the world. Second, it 
would be attacked by those who have 
reason to believe that its application 
would in reality be an un-neutral act 
—injurious to China and helpful to 
Japan, Third, it would intensify the 
present fears of business men who 
would immediately protest against 
loss of markets and investments. At 
the same time it would set off the 


Pathfinder 


jingoists whose shrill voices would be 
raised against any measure likely t 
depart from a policy that protec! 
“rights,” enforces freedom of the se 
or maintains American prestige amo: 
the Orientals. 

And yet, despite all the criticisms 
would provoke, application of the Nx 
trality Act would be following pri 
ciples Congress has set forth as t 
law of the land. That the law hi; 
not been invoked to date is owing on 
to the fact that the State Departme: 
has taken advantage of a technicalit 
Up to now, there has been no forn 
declaration of war in China and f 
that reason invocation of the Act h 
not become mandatory. Should t! 
declaration be made, however, neutr:!- 
ity would have to be enforced, ir: 
spective of our foreign policy or ou: 
stake in the Far East. Only a marke 
change in public opinion could nul|i- 
fy the law, As far as most Americans 
are concerned, there is no desire | 
this time to place profits above pea 
It remains to be seen whether the, 
will hold fast to that principle wh: 
and if the test comes. Strict neutrality 
unquestionably would take temporary, 
effect on the pocket-books of millions, 
would mean some sacrifice, but cer- 
tainly peace maintained in this wa) 
would be far less costly than the war 
which any other course might brinz 
about. 


Statement of the Ownership, Sproat, Circula- 
tion, etc., ee 7 te 
of March 
Of PATHFINDER aa Lt. “at Washington, 
D. C. for October 9th, 


District of Columbia } a 


Before me; a Notary Public in and for the Stats 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Alvin Cc 
Stewart, who, ving been 


ha 
and says that he is business manager 
of the PATHFINDER and that the following is, w 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 


ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pu)- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of — 24, 1912, embodied in 
» Postal Laws and Regulations, printed oo 

the reverse of this form, to wit 

1, the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers a: 

Publisher, None. 

Editor, None. 

Managing Editor, William H. Harrison, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Alvin C. Stewart, Washinc- 


’ That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
ite “name and address must be stated and also im; 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses 

stockholders owning or holding one per cent or mor! 8 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owner: 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address 

as well as those of each individual mone, must be 
crven. ) Pathfinder ae Co., Wash., C.; aa. 
tional Savings & Trust Co., Executor of ine Estate « 
David S. Barry, Wash., D. C.; Sevellon Brown, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Alvin C. Stewart, | Wash., D. C.; William 
H. Harrison, Wash., D. C.; P. Bailey Estate, Was! 
C.; Mrs. Anna B. Seaton, Gleacarite. Va. 

“* That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
—,, are: Hamilton National 

. That the two tt next above, giving the 
aS. of the owners, stockholders, a security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear th 

of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trus or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or ation for 
whom such trustee is acti , is given; that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of y as trustees, hold stock e 


Business Manager, 
pn & 


other person, association, or —— has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

the average number of copies of each fssue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is. 
at information is required from daily publications 


VIN C. STEWART 
(Signature of business manager.) 
and subscribed before me this 30th day of 
ta 1937. William H. oe Notary Public. 
commission expires April 1, 1942.) 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Presbyterian Campaign 


The colleges first founded in Amer- 
‘ea were dominated by an ecclesias- 
tical spirit. Most of their students 
were preparing for the ministry in 
ome one of the branches of the Prot- 
estat church. However, by 1850, a 
secularizing tendency had _ arisen 
which carried with it a popular dis- 
trust of church-controlled institutions. 

Today, privately-run colleges with 
ines tremendous endowments from 

philanthropic sources attract students 
from the higher income levels. De- 
ominational colleges compete with 


state institutions for the remaining 
tudents. Although the denomina- 
tional schools outnumber the state 


universities four to one, they receive, 
n general, a far smaller percentage 
f endowment funds from church 
embers than do the state schools 
from public funds, 
Because of these facts, the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby- 
ian Church in the United States 
anned, in 1929, a campaign to raise 
inds for its 54 colleges as well as the 
52 university centers where it main- 
is pastors, The depression brought 
hese plans to an abrupt halt. 
At its semi-annual meeting last week, 
Board decided that conditions had 


proved sufficiently to make the 
npaign worthwhile, A laymen’s 


comunittee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of raising $10,000,000 over a 
three-year period. As co-chairmen 
this committee the Board selected 
vo men who have devoted the great- 
er part of their lives to advancing 
knowledge—John H. Finley, editor of 
the New York Times, and Arthur H. 
Compton, professor of physics at Chi- 
cago University. 

Before joining the Times, Finley 
was editor of Harper’s Weekly, pro- 
fessor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
ersity and, at different times, presi- 
dent of three colleges. Compton, who 

widely known for his work with 
X-rays and cosmic rays and who re- 
cived the Nobel prize for physics in 
1927, taught at two other institutions 
before going to Chicago in 1923. 

The campaign, scheduled to coin- 
cide with the 150th anniversary of the 
lirst Presbyterian General Assembly 
in America, will be inaugurated in 
january. The Board of Christian 
Education feels that if the committee 
can raise $10,000,000 in three years, 
the Presbyterian colleges will be able 
to continue to compete with state in- 
Stitutions by improving personnel, 
equipment and general standing, 





Catholic Women 


Exceedingly rare is a gathering of 
Roman Catholics that does not con- 
demn Soviet Russia, denounce the 
Spanish Loyalists and express its un- 
Swerving opposition to birth control. 


In these respects, the 17th annual con- 
vention of the influential National 
Council of Catholic Women in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week was by no 
means an exception, 

In speech and resolution, the 700 
delegates from 30 states, representing 
5,000,000 members in 2,600 organiza- 
tions, restated their stand on the social 
and civic objectives of Catholic women, 

Most foreboding speech of the week 
was delivered by the American-born 
Marquesa Anderson de Cienfuegos. Re- 
lating her experiences, the Marquesa, 
who said she had been held 43 days 
in a dungeon and had twice come close 
to execution by Spanish Loyalists, 
warned that “it can happen here.” 
The Spanish people, she said, are but 
“an instrumentality for Soviet Russia, 
utilizing Spain as her stepping stone 
to world supremacy... And now 





N. C. W. C. News Service 
Miss Williams Again Leads CatholicWomen 


throughout the United States her 
agents are working to destroy us. | 
hope I am in time to warn you... I 
hope I shall not see Catholics dead in 
the streets of Washington.” 

Also coming in for a share of the 
delegates’ disapproval was the C. I. O. 
As John Brophy, executive secretary 
of the C, I. O., prepared to answer 
questions on the value of trade unions, 
the women cried him down. Swarm- 
ing around Brophy, himself a Catholic, 
the delegates peppered him with criti- 
cisms of the labor organization. To 
the cheers of the other women, Mrs. 
Frank Collins, delegate from Gary, 
Ind., declared: “The workers don’t 
want a 40-hour week, They want 48 
hours, They need the work and their 
time and a half pay.” 

Final actions of the convention were 
the passage of resolutions expressing 
sympathy for women and children in 
Spain and announcing readiness to as- 
sist German refugees in this country, 
and the election of Miss Katherine R. 
Williams of Milwaukee president of 
the National Council for the fourth 
consecutive time. 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your ~ ina Signal 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies 
don’t be discouraged, try 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want, (Adv.) 


How to Make 
Your Will 


Without a Will, as much as half of your estate— 
be it large or small—may go to relatives you 
don’t even care about! Your loved ones may 
receive only a fraction of what you plan! Frank 
C. McKinney, Member N. Y. Bar, has written a 
simple book telling exactly how to sit down and 
write your own Will and have it legal in any 
State. “Your Will and How to Write It’ tells 
how to provide for wife or husband, children, 
relatives; insurance, stock, real estate; personal 
belongings; signing, witnesses, etc. Gives actual 
wording to follow. Includes two complete Will 
Forms to use. Send no money. On delivery pay 
postman only $2 plus few cents postage. Money 
back in 5 days if not satisfied. Write NOW to: 
BLACKSTONE-MARSHALL PUBLISHING ©CO., 
Dept. 5310, 1110 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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have failed, 
Creomulsion, 









ay Invention Fits Any Stove 

or Range — 30 Days Free Trial 
_ a. . invention burns 96% air, 4% 
of a cheap variety of oil obtainable every- 


cheaper. Temperature controlled. No more 
ter and protected terrftory| patting upon bitter cold, wintry morn- 
electricity needed. Safe = se any ordinary bitch ~aeeee 

asany imary KY i ae @ 
install—no damage to stove—simply site in firebox of any 
just afew pow eset. Gay to 


heater or furnace. Coste 
RY 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK. Low 














Keep the easy k profits! Income 
from start; no training needed. Send $1.00 
for Introductory Box containing 24 beau- 
tiful Christmas Cards. Immediate order 
brings 12 FREE Practice Cards, brush, 
colors, instructions and Catalogue. 


Dert.F-5, 1626 L St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUILT PIECES Br2>¢ nw 


fast colors, 2 pounds nee as" ) only 
69c_plus few cents postage. 
Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 
10 spools sewing thread free 
with each order (Give num- 
ber and color) Sent COD 


Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
Desk 15, MARION, ILL. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pa postage. 

Standard SeSROED. new books, popu 

editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 

chanical, children’s books, etc.—all at 

Gperentpod vings. Send card now for 
larkson’s 1988 Cate log. 

FREE Wr Write for re = great iNuetrated book 

a short course in literature. 

The buries guide of 200 .eo0 book lover ad a 

anewer tmas problem 

you write how TODAY 1 

Dect. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
E, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity, you 
want oy. _—_ can now. be independ- 
ome... . » secure ... Well pro- 
vided for ‘enh disabled, 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a 
month, at special lowcost,is nowissued by 
National Protective Insurance Co., nation- 
ally famous for their $3.65 accident policy. 

The National Protective is the only company 
tssuing a health policy covering gny and every 
disease and paying such large benefits at ils 


low cost. 
Send No Money 


* They will mail you this sick benefit policy 
covering any and all diseases, free for inspec- 
tion without obligation. No application to fill 
out and no medical examination. Men ages 18 
to 69 and women 18 to 59—¥in all occupations 
—who are nowingood healthareeligible. Just 
send your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pick- 
wick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. , today. Write them 
while their special low Cost offer is Still in effect. 
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Amazing new Radiant Heater. Borns 
% air. Makes its own gas. No iping 

S hnstallation. 4s oe pints o: eap 
2 a air intomany 





at one- 
BASY T TO Detar 
smoke, soot, ashes or odor. Portable. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


Write at once for 
low-price offer. Try 
to yourself that 


i- 
BURKS DOT AIR ror cannare adi, 
only 4% FU = hour. No obli- | Make Big Money! 

tion! Send now. | NEW EASY PLAN! 


Write quick for terri- 
AKRON LAMP & MEC MEG. CO. ore Out Ofer 


Try it atour og Rove 
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DICE Cc A R D s 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
___—* BI BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states, Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Gabriele d’Annunzio 


“Thoroughbred horses cannot share 
a stable with asses.” 

Although Gabriele d’Annunzio had 
made this remark to explain his re- 
peated refusals to assume presidency 
of the Royal Italian Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the scornful phrase real- 
ly summed up his attitude toward near- 
ly all his fellows. In almost every one 
of his 74 years of life, Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio has had little respect for any- 
body but Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

That he had yielded last week to 
many urgent letters from Premier 
Benito Mussolini, that he had accepted 
the Academy post formerly held by the 
late inventor Guglielmo Marconi, that 
he had finally consented to mingle 
with the “asses,” probably indicated 
that the wild stallion of Italian life, 





International 


d’Annunzio at Last Joined the “Asses’’ 


love and letters was at last heading 
for peaceful pastures. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio’s erratic ex- 
istence began in 1864 in Francaville, a 
fishing village on the Adriatic. He was 
educated at the College of Plato in 
Tuscany and at the University of 
Rome. At 15, while still at Plato, 
d’Annunzio sold his first story, “Cin- 
cinnato.” The publisher was so im- 
pressed that he visited the school and 
praised d’Annunzio publicly. 

A generator was set going in the 
youth that day. Convinced that he 
would become one of Italy’s greatest 
names, young Gabriele opened up an 
inexhaustible store of energy. Work- 
ing 18 hours a day for weeks on end, 
he set about mastering the Italian 
language; he read science, history, lit- 
erature and philosophy. In his zeal 
he accomplished such things as writ- 
ing 3,000 lines of verse in 17 days, 
turning out 50,000 words of a novel in 
five consecutive nights. Until he be- 
came well advanced in years, he com- 
posed and dictated at such speed that 
no secretary could keep up with him. 
The scope of his work he once de- 


scribed tersely, but grandly: “I ca: 
solve any problem on earth, given 
reasonable length of time. My field 
is the universe.” 

At 16, he published his first volume 
of poems and won a reputation ; 
one of Italy’s most promising poets. 4 
25, he produced his first novel, 
“Piacere.” Then, in swift succession, 
followed novel after novel, each wide. 
ly acclaimed. 

Tired of writing novels, d’Annunzio 
switched back to poetry then turned 
his hand to drama. Despite all his 
literary work, he had surplus energ, 
to burn. And that surplus energy caus- 
ed much worry among the good folk 
of Rome—particularly among the 
mothers of young women. 

Others in whose bad graces he fel! 
were the Roman Catholic Church and 
his creditors. For some savage as- 
saults on certain Catholic ideas, 
d’Annunzio saw all his writings placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius. To this, 
he paid small heed. But when credi- 
tors continued to have him arrested 
for failing to pay what he owed, he 
became excited and fled to France. 

This was in 1910 when d’Annunzio 
was 47, By that time, he was not 
only an outstanding literary light but, 
in a sense, a legendary and almost 
quixotic character, He had been pub- 
licized as the gay hero of many love 
affairs and was generally regarded as 
the paramour of the celebrated actress, 
Eleanora Duse. His other exploits 
were enough in themselves to delight 
any gossip columnist. 

On one trip to London, he had car- 
ried along 100 umbrellas, 72 silk shirts, 
48 pairs of gloves, 150 neckties and 25 
pairs of shoes. One of his pleasures 
had been to ride naked on horseback 
along the seashore, startling the coun- 
tryside with early morning whoops. 
Once challenged to a duel with pistols, 
d’Annunzio turned on his adversary 
and fired a cookie from a popgun; only 
the astonishment of his opponent 
saved d’Annunzio’s life, 

For a time, d’Annunzio served as a 
deputy in the Roman Senate. On the 
opening day of his first session, he 
appeared dressed in a toga and de- 
livered an impassioned speech on the 
death of Julius Caesar. Instead of 
being taken for an out-and-out clown, 
he delivered so magnificent an oration 
that he brought down the house. 

By 1910, too, d’Annunzio was con- 
fiding to friends that he was slightly 
weary of life on this planet. He talk- 
ed of suicide, and he continued to talk 
of it. He promised he would destroy 
himself in some startling and macabre 
way, such as being blown to bits at the 
mouth of a cannon or being dissolved 
in a “painless” acid bath of his own 
invention. He disdained, he said, “to 
agonize between bed sheets.” 

But his friends knew then, even as 
they knew in later years, that d’An- 


nunzio had no intention of doing away 
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with himself. What he needed was 
something to occupy his restive ener- 
vies. He got that something in 1914. 
’ With the advent of the World war, 
he fought, he flew an airplane, he 
delivered orations, he ran for office, 
he wrote battle hymns—and he was 
thoroughly happy. With his pen and 
his voice, d’Annunzio stirred Italy to 
‘he realities of battle. He was decorat- 
ed with the Croix de Guerre of France. 

More spectacular was d’Annunzio’s 
seizure Of Fiume in 1919 in an effort 
to have that city included in the new 
territory ceded to Italy after the war. 
\gainst the orders of the Allies, against 
the orders of his own government, 
dAnnunzio held out for 15 months. 
For a time he was hailed as a national 
hero. However, with the signing of a 
treaty between Italy'and Yugoslavia in 
1920, Fiume was made a free state 
(now an Italian city) and Italy was 
forced to bomb out d’Annunzio and 
his men. 

Just after that incident, d’Annunzio 
net Mussolini and the writer-warrior 
became one of the Fascist leaders. A 
reat help with his pen to the man 
who was to become Il Duce, d’Anun- 
zio is also credited with having in- 
vented much of the symbolism which 
ow plays so large a part in the out- 
ward appearance of Fascism. He had 
read all that had been written about 
the glorious past of Italy. He dug 
up the old Roman symbol of authority, 
the bound fasces, and made it the 
symbol of modern Italy. He invented 
the Fascist cap with the dangling black 
tassel. He resurrected the old Roman 
sreeting and made it the Fascist salute. 
It was d@’Annunzio who insisted that 
ihe shirts of the faithful be black? 

Now, at 74, d’Annunzio lives in a 
quietly spectacular fashion on the 
grounds of his estate. This he has 
converted into something resembling 

Franciscan monastery. - All his serv- 

ts he has re-baptized with the name 

a monk or nun. Thin, small and 

id, d’Annunzio might be called Italy’s 
George Bernard Shaw but he lacks the 
lrish playwright’s leavening sense of 

mor. Slightly grotesque in char- 
iter, he still plays the part of a mock- 

roic egotist, his old vigor missing 
ly because the years have served to 
bdue him. Scattered about his 
inge house are objects of art that 

e some clue to his mental make-up. 

tues of Venus share honors with the 

donna. Heathen gods stand be- 
le St. Francis of Assisi. The sacred 

d profane, the mystical and earth- 

the spiritual and carnal are all 
riously intermixed and somehow 
ended, 

Unmarried, d’Annunzio has no chil- 

en, or no legitimate children, who 

ight instruct, entertain and astonish 
newer generation. For dozens of 
ars, the extravagance of his person- 
ty has represented romance, adven- 
ture and excitement to all Italy. If, 
time to come, his poems are for- 
gotten, his novels unread, his plays 
unproduced, his country will still re- 
member him as a man who, if he was 
ot a genius, was at least capricious 
and balmy enough to be one. 
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In Athens last week, it was announc- | 


ed that 43-year-old Crown Prince 
PAUL of Greece would marry 28-year- 
old Princess FREDERIKA LUISE, 
granddaughter of the former Kaiser, 
WILHELM II of Germany. 


* * . 


After three months of married life, 
screen actress MARTHA RAYE won 
a divorce from HAMILTON WEST- 
MORE, make-up artist. She charged 
that he did not pay household bills, 
was quarrelsome and finally threaten- 
ed her with a gun. 


* . . 


At the casino in Biarritz, France, 
AMLETO BATTISTI, millionaire 
gambler of Uruguay, lost his appetite 
for revenge along with $370,000 he 
spent trying to win back the $1,000,000 


International 


Battisti Lost an Appetite and $1,370,000 


he lost at the casino eight years ago. 
He blamed his reverses on blonde 
PERESHA SOLZETRA of Argentina, 
who won most of his money by plac- 
ing her bets according to the instruc- 


tions of a “voice.” 
* . . 


In the concluding session of the 
American Legion convention at New 
York, 43-year-old DANIEL J. DOHER- 
TY of Woburn, Mass., was elected na- 
tional commander for the coming year. 
He served in the Navy at Norfolk, Va., 
during the World war, and now has a 
law practice in Boston. 


* * * 


Two years ago, she brought a suit 
against her husband, charging deser- 
tion and non-support. A New Jersey 
court dismissed it. Two weeks ago, 
her son was threatened with revoca- 
tion of his license because of five 
breaches of traffic laws. Last week, 
Mrs. MARIE DE RONDE, prominent 
society woman, was getting ready to 
leave her home in Englewood, N. J. 
She declared that since the date of the 
Lindbergh kidnaping, both the town 
and the state had become “unfit for 
honest citizenship.” 








NLARGEMENT 


FREE Just to get acquainted 


with new customers, we will beauti- 
fully enlarge one snapshot negative 
(film) to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you 
enclose this ad with 10c for return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting 
in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your negative will be returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 


GEPPERT STUDIOS oes moines fows 


WE BUY ! Sood prices year round! Other nation- 
wide markets waiting for a!! you can 

.. Start with email) pond, creek, or lowland. 
book shows sketch. Write American an Frog 
Co.. Dept. 145-7, New Orleans, La. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrat boo. Research Supply 
Corp.. Dept.A-2, 2436 W. York St., Phila bo 



































Watch Your Address Label 
This Week's oct 
Special Clab 428 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine . 
Household eviews * 00 
Country Home ,........« 
Good Stories. 
No change or " substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines vee all go oto one address. 
Bach magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
‘model 8 to se- 
5; All- Wave; 
. mode ad 
operate like city radios! 
Sao for me 
DA , 
jagent-user proposition! 
DENTONE RADIO 


Send Your Renewal Promptly 
Pictorial Review 
Pathfinder . You save —s 00 
order to PATHFINDER, Washington O. C. 
ra — car radios; F 
PT. & 10, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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Helpe cures . Property. iow on 

Agents wa everywhere. > ie 
SAMPLE OFFER S2y%jcs spot oy == or yorsn 
tion. Get detaile. Be fret—cond tn your mame TODAY. ‘ 


THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 841, o Mom, Ohio 


GENTS {2:5 


— JANOL 
Big cash profits for you; fullor : 
spare time. Over 250 household ne- 
cessities—things people must buy. @ 
Proven fast sellers; earnings very first 
da $500 CASH BONUS BESIDES 
YOUR WEEKLY EARNINGS. I'll 
sS you how to start at once; send you 
everything—Big Display Outfit and quick 
eash plans—no money risk. Detalis FREE. 
Just send name on postcard. Albert sists. 
4281 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 











AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Letustrain you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 .Nashville, Tenn. 
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TREAT: 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY 
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out dangerous poisons, 
All we ask is that Lane’s Tea at our 
tar Alves at tudes FREE 1 0-day treatmen' _ 







LANE’S TEA, EA. i94North St. LeRoy, N.Y. 


LANE’S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 


CATARRH or SINUS 


frritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phlegm-filled 
chroat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ar all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card NEY BGO. Dept dain TOLEDO OC 
€. 1. CHENEY & CO., Dept. rey ey Cee TOLEDO, 0. 
B aration which quickly reliev my 
tormenting bronchial spasms. It goes right 


to the seat of the trouble. Checks constant coughing, 
difficult breathing. Write for FREE TRIAL offer today. 
REV. J. J. RICHARDS, Dept. 22, HARPSTER, OHIO 


Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did”—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also.” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, thrqugh all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of an 
Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and _ forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how he 
learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never-fail- 
ing power ‘to demonstrate health, happi- 
ness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly interest- 
ing, revolutionary and fascinating story of 
the discovery of a great Truth,” just send 
your name and address to Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, 402-10th Street, Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid without 
cost or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 












After suf- 
fering more than 
80 years from _ chronic 
Bronchitis 1 I discovered a prep- 











ON THE AIR 


Radio in Hollywood 


To Americans who each week buy 
90,000,006 tickets to the movies, Holly- 
wood is the capital of the film world. 
To the 24,500,000 families who regu- 
larly listen to radios, it is also a great 
center of broadcasting. 

This fact became more than ever 
apparent last week after the two major 
broadcasting systems had announced 
their fall and winter programs. By 
mid-October, according to schedules 
just completed, Hollywood will be the 
point of origin for more than 90 per 
cent of the “personality” programs 





arranged by the Columbia system and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

About 35 per cent of all Columbia’s 
night-time commercial features will 
be sent over the air from Hollywood, 
leaving only two major radio person- 





International 


Alice Faye Will Sing on Fridays 


alities—Major Bowes and Kate Smith 
—holding forth in New York studios. 
The biggest Hollywood program will 
be controlled by NBC, beginning No- 
vember 4, At that time, NBC will in- 
troduce a series of hour-long shows 
featuring Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer stars. 
Under the first contract of its kind 
in radio history, MGM will provide all 
its acting and writing talent for ex- 
clusive radio use by NBC, The pro- 
gram will be sponsored by General 
Foods at an approximate cost of $20,- 
000 a week, 

Other “personality” programs to be 
broadcast from Hollywood include: 

g Alice Faye, blonde movie star, 
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Pathfinder 


who will sing with Hal Kemp’s orches. 
tra Friday nights over CBS. 

@ Andy Devine, sandpaper-voiced 
screen player, who will become 4 
permanent member of Jack Benny's 
Sunday night program over NBC. 

q@ Patsy Kelley, who will heckle 
Phil Baker on his Sunday night pro- 
gram over CBS, 

gq Jack Haley, who is to have his 
own NBC network show on Frida, 
nights, 

gq Tyrone Power, who is to be 
starred in a new dramatic series on 
Sundays, presenting radio version of 
Broadway hit plays and dramatiza- 
tions of popular short stories. 

@ Conrad Nagel, who will produce 
plays for the Sunday Afternoon Silver 
Theater over CBS. 

Other NBC programs from Holly- 
wood will present Fred Allen, Burns 
and Allen, Ben Bernie, Sidney Skol- 
sky, Bing Crosby and Bob Burns, Amos 
n’ Andy, Jimmy Fidler and others, 
Also from Hollywood, CBS will pre- 
sent Joe Penner, Al Jolson, Jack Oakie, 
Eddie Cantor, and Jeanette MacDon- 
ald. 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Something to Sing About (Grand 
National): What started out to be a 
quite pleasant little musical of the 
average stamp has turned into an 
amusing satire on Hollywood’s star- 
building methods. As a band leader 
and dancer who is lured to Hollywood 
and then pushed around among make- 
up men, tailors, press agents and dic- 
tion experts, James Cagney has very 
little to sing about until he eventually 
escapes from the movie colony, In 
reality a former Broadway hoofer, 
Cagney discards his usual tough-guy 
role in this picture and is completely 
at ease as a dancer, although he is no 
Fred Astaire. Evelyn Daw, whose 
acting helps little, plays opposite him, 
revealing a pleasant singing voice. 
On the whole, though frolicsome, the 
movie is no great shakes. 











Music for Madame (RKO): Producer 
Jesse L, Lasky is usually right. He in- 
sists that Nino Martini is potentially 
as great a movie star as he is an opera 
star. Martini may have the poten- 
tialities but in this—his third picture 
for Lasky—his acting is still stilted 
and his English difficult to understand. 
He can sing and he has an attractive 
personality but he fails to make “Music 
for Madame” much more than a satis- 
factory musical melodrama—certain- 
ly he is not as good in this as he was 
in “The Gay Desperado.” His acting 
doesn’t keep up with the fast pace of 
the story, which is about an Italian 
tenor who comes to Hollywood and 
falls in with a band of jewel thieves. 
Joan Fontaine, Olivia de Havilland’s 
sister, plays her first feature part in 
the picture and does so well that 
Hollywood is now regarding her as 
one of its future big names. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


N THEIR bathing suits, round and 

round a Washington swimming 
pool, walked two Indian Bureau maids, 
a Geological Survey girl, a miss from 
Mines, and a Park Service sylph. 
Picnickers watched with bated breath, 
wondering whom the judges would 
name “Miss Interior, 1937.” Finally 
brown-haired Mary Louise Rogers 
won for dear old Park Service, and 
what was probably America’s first 
government-run beauty contest passed 
into history. 

This was the doing of Hillory A. 
Tolson, an ex-G-man who is now as- 
sistant director of the National Park 
Service. As president of Interior De- 











partment’s three-month-old recreation 
association, Tolson is introducing a 
new trend in the hitherto neglected 
social life of government employees 
capital, 


in the Until recently, extra- 





Tolson Is Spreading Bureaucratic Cheer 


curricular activities have been mostly 
educational, For instance, the De- 
partment of Agriculture runs a grad- 
uate school with courses in economics, 
and Commerce offers after-work les- 
sons in French, German and Spanish. 
Social affairs, however, have had no 
recognized place in Government of- 
fices. 

Interior is changing all that. The 
recreation group holds square dances 
and masquerades. On Constitution 
Day they had a ball with songs by the 
Indian Octet and a minuet executed 
by six girls in authentic costumes de- 
signed by the Bureau of Historical 
Sites and Buildings. They are plan- 
ning a date bureau to pair off shy 
civil service clerks, “Make the In- 
terior Department as friendly as Main 
Street,” is their maxim. 

Washington has the reputation of 
numbering more unmarried women in 
its population than any other city. In 
Government employ, there is a man 
and a half for every woman; but the 
one and a half men are likely to be 
married. A few desperate Washing- 
ton women resort to the National 
Escort Bureau, a private firm which 
will furnish a guaranteed young man, 


aged 19 to 39, for three hours at $5 or 
for five hours in white tie and tails at 
$10. Other women bureaucrats sit 
home at night and wait for their So- 
cial Security pensions to fall due. 

Into this gloomy picture, Tolson has 
brought a cheery note. As a matter 
of fact, Tolson is more interested in 
Interior’s sport program than its so- 
cial life. He is looking forward to 
getting the basketball teams at play. 
The Justice Department’s thriving 
sports league gave him the idea for a 
similar league at Interior. 

Secretary Ickes is honorary presi- 
dent of Interior’s association, but 
didn’t attend the beauty contest. 


PRISONS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


guards as much as he does his pris- 
oners. These are men who have re- 
ceived no particular training for their 
job. They are poorly paid, and easily 
corrupted by convicts who can prom- 
ise them funds from the outside, 

In addition, state institutions are 
commonly undermanned. At many, 
convicts outnumber keepers by 60 to 
one. For this reason, men are desig- 
nated as “trusties” and given privi- 
leges amounting almost to freedom. 
In return, they help discipline their 
fellows. But in some cases, the trus- 
ties receive more and more privileges 
until they virtually take over prison 
management. Working with corrupt 
guards, trusties have furnished prison 
inmates with liquor, dope and fire- 
arms—powerful excitants and weap- 
ons for riot and rebellion, 

Because of lack of funds, many of 
the oldest and worst features of the 
prison system remain unchanged. The 
old- erry a cell-block, as it was 
originated in New York State’s Auburn 
prison more than 100 years ago, still 
survives. Convicts sleep in solitary 
cells, some of which are only three 
and a half feet wide. Periods for out- 
door recreation are pitifully infre- 
quent and short. Prison food is almost 
uniformly bad. Few states pay even 
the minimum necessary for satisfac- 
tory support of each prisoner, 

COMMON PROBLEMS: In addition, 
two problems beset Federal and state 
systems alike. Idle hands breed mis- 
chief and worse. Yet for at least 
75,000 of the nation’s 150,000 prison 
and penitentiary inmates, there is no 
work. Before the depression, convicts 
in state and Federal institutions farm- 
ed and manufactured $75,000,000 worth 
of commodities in a single year. One 
third of this was sold in close compe- 
tition with privately produced goods, 
while the balance was sold for gov- 
ernment use only. Since 1934, 30 
states have outlawed the sale of all 
but a few convict commodities in the 
open market. This action, coupled 
with depression, has vastly reduced 
prison labor. 

Secondly, both state and Federal in- 
stitutions are overcrowded. It is a 
maxim of penology that no warden 
can manage efficiently more than 1,200 
convicts at a time. Yet in one state 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD 
THEIR MEN 
NEVER LET THEM KNOW 


O matter how much your 

back aches and your nerves 
scream, your husband, because he 
is only @ man, can never under- 
stand why you are se hard to live 
with one week in every month. 

Too often the honeymoon ex- 
press is wrecked by the nagging 
tongue of a three-quarter wife. The 
wise woman never lets her husband 
know by outward sign that she is 
a victim of periodic pain. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “‘smil- 
ing through” with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’'s Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system, 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the three 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 
girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 
proaching “middle age.” 

Don't be a three-quarter wife; 
take LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND and 
Go “Smiling ee 
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Send for FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and WRITERS’ 
GUIDE. MMM Pubs.,621 Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 






“io LOOMS 
AND 

HAND 
— New invention—DEEN AUTO- 
MATIC ALL WEAVE LOOM. 
Plain or beautiful art designs at 
topspeed. Chance to get aey. 
make money weaving rugs 
for neighbors everywhere. Noth: 
ing down, 12 months to pay. 

rite for free illustrated circu- 


DEEN LOOMS, R111, Harlan, lowa 


MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 


lar, explaining all. 





SAVE 





Magaziees 


for =a *160 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


FIV 


—Good Stories 
—Home Circle 
—Home Friend 
—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Household Magazine 
—Lerghorn World 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 

—Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
—Gentlewoman Magazine X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C, 


—American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Blade & Ledger 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 
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High Blood Pressure 


Loe above is from a scientific re- 
lige by Dr. Frederic Damrau, 
eminent the Of ew York City, telling of 
his experience with ALLIMIN genuine Essence of 
Garlic-Parsley Tablets, which Dr. Damrau used 
with highly satisfactory results in cases of high 
blood pressure. The use of Essence of Garlic for 
relief of some of the most distressing symptoms of 
high blood pressure is\not new. Scientists the world 
over have reported highly satisfactory results from 
the use of garlic essence for this purpose. Now, 
ALLIMIN genuine Essence of Garlic-Parsley 
offers these valuable ingredients to high blood 
pressure sufferers in specially processed tablets that 
are free from objectionable taste and odor. They are 
on sale at good drug stores everywhere in two sizes 
—50c and $1.00. Be sure to ask for them by name 
and see that you get the genuine ALLIMIN, same 
as used by Dr. Damrau with such favorable results. 
Tf your druggist cannot supply ALLIMIN, address 


VAN PATTEN PHAR. CO., 54 W. Illinois, CHICAGO 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-D St., Hallowell, Maine. 


STH ii AND HAY FEVER 


A RELIEVED 27° 
e of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 


I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
satisfies send me £1.25. If not your report cancels c 

























Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bide. S St. Marys, Kansas 


EPILEPSY 


With 40 years successful experience, we believe we 
can assist sufferers of Epilepsy to regain their 





health. Simple home treatment. We invite you 
to write for free helpful booklet. 
TRENCH’S REMEDIES LIMITED 


Dept. T, 110 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


HAPPY RELIEF 
FROM PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys—and may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of —_ ex- 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 
people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
of waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, lumbago, leg pains, loss of pep and en- 
ergy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness under the 
eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 

ema by a Se for over 40 years. They 

happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 

. ush out Sulesnous waste from the hibod. 
Get Doan’s Pills 








institution (Michigan) there are more 
than 6,000 inmates. Two Federal peni- 
tentiaries (Leavenworth and Atlanta) 
house more than 3,000 convicts each. 
Even the Northeastern Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., built five years ago as 
a model institution to accommodate 
1,200 inmates, now has more than 1,400. 

FEDERAL SYSTEM: Taken as a 
whole, however, the prisons maintain- 
ed by the Federal government are 
much more satisfactory than those 
operated by the states. 

Together, the 20 Federal penal in- 
stitutions contain about 17,000 persons 
convicted of breaking Federal laws 
(about 5,000 additional Federal pris- 
oners are housed in state and county 
institutions). Under the management 
of James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons of the De- 
partment of Justice, they form the 
largest single correctional system in 
the world. 

Because the system is new, it has 
not yet been proved, but its advantages 
are plainly to be seen. Whereas the 
state too often limits its legal ma- 
chinery to a policy of “catch, convict, 
fine,” the Federal policy adds the 
word “reform.” 

In contrast to most states, for pur- 
poses of reformation, the national 
government carefully classifies its 
prisoners and sends them to institu- 
tions best fitted for their needs. The 
amount spent for their maintenance 
runs as high as $300 per inmate per 
year. Federal prison libraries are ex- 
cellent, and those prisoners who merit 
it can receive educations which they 
missed earlier in life. 

Cornerstone of the Federal prison 
policy is the fact that a first and petty 
offender does not fare well in an in- 
stitution inhabited by hardened con- 
victs. After contact with older and 
more experienced criminals, he often 
quits prison with more skill and will- 
ingness to flout the law than before. 

Congress did not take cognizance of 
that fact until 1930, when it authorized 
an extensive building program which 
has increased the number of Federal 
institutions from six to 20. Today, in 
Federal jails, detention camps, reform- 
atory and prison camps, reformatory 
prisons and penitentiaries, the national 
government is able to provide a proper 
niche for every prisoner. 

Long-term women offenders are sent 
to a prison of their own—the Federal 
Industrial Institution at Alderson, 
W. Va., which now has a population of 
about 500.7 

Men criminals may serve their time 
in any one of 19 other institutions. 
Short-termers who present easy prob- 
lems of reformation are sent to Federal 
reformatory and prison camps. These 
are barracks-like structures surround- 
ed only by barbed-wire fences. They 
are places which provide a maximum 
of privileges which allow inmates to 
read, exercise in the open and receive 
visitors. Prisoners engage mostly in 
road-building work. 

From these “minimum security” in- 


t Women in state prisons total about 7,000. This 
figure does not include women criminals who are 
short-term offenders and who serve their time in 
country and city jails. 
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stitutions, Federal prisons grade to 
“medium security” ones, where wal! 
are of stone, privileges fewer an 
harder to earn. An example of th 
type is the Industrial Reformptory ; 
Chillicothe, O. This is for young co 
victs who go through a regimen hic 
is chiefly educational. A similiar i 
stitution for older convicts is mai 
tained in the Northeastern Penite 
tiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

The habitual or professional crin 
nal is sent to one of the Federal pe: 
tentiaries which exist at Leavenwor'!t 
and Fort Leavenworth, Kans., Atlant 
Ga., and McNeil Island, Wash. 

Not until a prisoner proves hims: 
incapable of fitting himself to the trai 
ing and discipline of these irfstitutions 
does the Federal government give u 
hope of reforming him. Then, as 
last and final resort, he is sent to 
dread Alcatraz. Poetic Spanish e 


plorers knew it as “The Island of th 
Since the pelicans ha: 


Pelicans.” 


Bennett Runs the World’s Biggest System 


given way to a penitentiary, crimina! 
know it by a grimmer title: “Th 
Rock.” 

Perched on the 12-acre back of thi 
island is the penitentiary. In it, privi- 
leges are ata minimum. Solitary con 
finement for a week or more is the 
punishment for comparatively sligh 
breaches of prison discipline. Ther 
are no trusties in the institution and 
guards are incorruptible. It is a cold 
haven, feared by crinimals who havi 
never seen it and hated by the 300 
convicts who live within its walls. 

ANSWERS: Some answers to the 
fundamental questions presented by 
America’s jails and prisons have al- 
ready been given, either by Federal! 
example or by expert penologists. 

The task is fairly clear. The sheriff's 
fee system should be abolished. All 
prison personnel should be trained, as 
Federal prison guards are today. More 
money should be spent on penal insti- 
tutions, both to increase the comfort 
of inmates and to enlarge prison per- 
sonnel. New penal institutions should 
be built, to relieve over-crowding and 
to allow better classification and dis- 
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tribution of criminals. Somehow, 
work should be found for the convict. 

A different part of the penal prob- 
lem lies outside prison walls. For 
every person convicted of a crime and 
living in a prison or penitentiary, an- 
ther is at liberty—set free on proba- 
tion before ever going to prison, or 
yaroled after serving part of his term. 
States have seized on probation and 
parole as means of relieving crowded 
prison conditions. They have shown 
comparatively little discrimination re- 
garding the granting of parole. Still 
less have they shown any willingness 
to provide proper watch for prisoners 
conditionally released. Prisoners who 
have been unwisely set free and im- 
properly supervised always return to 
create new difficulties. Parole, in par- 
ticular, needs reform, 

Criminologists believe that only two 
prisoners out of every 10 are beyond 
eformation. Because five out of every 
10) are convicted and sent back to 
prisons after their first release, state 
nstitutions have fallen far short of 
their maximum effectiveness.t 


With men and money, prisons must . 


be remodeled so that reformation of 
the convict occupies a more nearly 
equal place with punishment. When 
punishment overshadows reformation, 
cunning minds grow more cunning, 
comparative innocents become accom- 
plished criminals even within prison 
valls, and smoldering rebellion is 
whipped closer and closer to a burn- 
ing flame. Until men and money are 
orthcoming, law-abiding citizens will 
e the losers. For want of a few well- 
pent millions, ex-convicts, punished 
but unreformed, will continue to help 
nake the nation’s crime bill amount 
to its staggering total of 15 billion 
dollars a year, 
While it is true that state prison systems are gen- 
ly inferior, there are some which approach Fed- 
| standards. New Jersey has an excellent set-up 


those of New York and Massachusetts are also 
tanding. 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











dom” to you. But to thousands of us, it’s 
very real country. We've lived there. 
And you casually jotted down “Graus- 
tark”! 
A. G. Wagner 
harleston, W. Va. 


Like one of Ruritania’s fair heroines, PATHFIND- 
movie reviewer blushes a refreshing crimson. 
ir. Tabb end Mr. Wagner are of course right. Ro- 
intic Ruritania was indeed the locale of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda."” The book, whose author was 
Anthony Hope Hawkins (1863-1933), was first 
blished in 1894. It was not until some years later 
901) that George Barr McCutcheon made many an 
nerican heart palpitate with high-spirited tales 
om mythical Graustark.—Ed.] 


The Greeks Had a Word for It 


In your issue of September 18, Mr. Mor- 
gan suggests our saving time by writing 
first from left to right and then from 
ight to left, like a continuous piece of 
string. 

This is not the startling novelty Mr. 
Morgan seems to think it is. “The Greeks 
had a word for it.” That is, 
ancient Greeks. They called it boustro- 
phedon, and the result of this is that 





some of our letters, notably “B,” are still | 


turned in the wrong direction. 


the very | 


I have always regarded my final initial 
“F” as a forward looking letter. I should 
hate to wake some day to find that Mr. 
Morgan had quite changed its character. 

Maynard D. Follin 
Detroit, Mich. 


[Boustrophedon, a seldom-used word in the English 
language, means just what Mr. Follin says it means 
In the original Greek it expressed the idea of oxen 
plowing in the field.—Ed.] 


Mr. Justice Black 

Why is there such a fuss about Senator 
Black being a member of the Klan (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 25)? How many men are 
there in public life who don’t belong to 
some secret order? 

Belle Cooper 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Don’t you think that Henry J. Haskell 
was right, as quoted in your Sept. 18 issue, 


when he said that “delays in Congress ... 
are valuable in giving people time to get 
together, in unifying them?” 

The case of the appointment of Black 
is ample proof, The mad desire of the 
President to have his way was at the 
bottom of the rush. This mess would 
not have happened if time had been taken 
to investigate, and that would have been 
only fair to the citizens of the United 
States. 

A. G. Obernolte 
Beaumont, Cal. 

Has not all this Black-Klan-balderdash 
about run its course? Why all this non- 
sensical appeal to human prejudice and 
religious and political differences? 

The indictment of Justice Black is 
based upon his alleged affiliation with the 
Klan. For this affiliation, it is argued, 
he should be impeached. Since when did 
lawful membership in an organization, 
order or church become grounds for im- 
peachment? 

William P. Smith 


Jefferson, lowa 


No matter whom Roosevelt might have 
appointed to the Supreme Court, the die- 
hard conservatives would have found 
some kind of dirt to fling at the ap- 
pointee . Actually the opposition to 
Black is due to his support of Roose- 
velt’s policies. 

G. L. Barnes 
Detroit, Mich. 


On Jehovah's Witnesses 

The writer of the article (PATHFIND- 
ER, Sept 11) evidently does not know that 
Pastor Russell was not the organizer of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, but that he was a 
Bible Student. He was the author of six 
volumes of Scripture Studies as well as 
many other pamphlets. 
. » Judge Rutherford started out as a 
Bible Student at the time of Russell’s 
death in 1916. The Judge decided that 
he was the man to carry on the work of 
the International Bible Students Associa- 
tion, which has since been dissolved. It 
was not long before he, little by little, 
repudiated the six volumes of Scripture 
Studies by Russell and now he does not 
permit his followers to read or study any- 
thing but his own publications. 

Marion J. Brown 

North Sandwich, N. H. 


. . . Jehovah’s Witnesses are earnestly 
seeking to learn and to do the will of 
Jehovah. In obedience to his command, 
they are announcing the early establish- 
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“Stay Put” Only if 
Gums “Stay Put” 


Stability is what every dental plate wearer 
needs. Assurance that he can eat anything— 
appear anywhere at any time without his 
plate rocking, sliding, dropping down or pop- 
ping out at just the wrong moment. But 
does he—do you—get it? 

Well no—not permanent stability as a rule. 
As every dentist knows, mouth tissues con- 
Stantly change. And as they change, even the 
most perfectly fitting plates tend to lose 
their stability and deprive you of security 
and comfort. 

Have your dentist readapt your plate to 
changing mouth conditions. And never appear 
in public without first sprinkling FASTEETH, 
the new, alkaline powder, on your plates. 
FASTEETH makes plates hold securely all 


day long. Special alkaline content —. 
prevents sore gums, acid “hot 
mouth,’’ bad (denture) breath. Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store, 


Lit 
DRUGCISTS 35* - 60+ - 


DIABETES 


Persons of any age 
suffering from Dia- 
betes in any etage are requested to call or write for full 
information regarding our new, scientific and successful 
method for treating this MALADY. Write today. 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES FOUNDATION 
Dept. 4, First National Bidg., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

















DO YOU 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because of 
a burning sensation and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try a 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I’ll glad- 
ly send you a trial size Free of Charge. This trial 
treatment alone should bring you much welcome relief 
and help you to get several nights of sound, restful 
sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself what 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 
, during the night. Write today for a Free Trial. 

. L. MceWethy, Dept. 14-C2, Marshall, = ~~ 


If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reducti- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any Occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. 8S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 

t., Adams, N. Y¥. Write today. 
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CATARRH—HEAD COLDS—SINUS 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
Use CAMPHO-MIST 
THE MEDICATION THAT IS DIFFERENT 
COMPLETE FIT $1.00 
ELBON LABORATORIES, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Relieve 


Rheumatism": 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


Pile Tumors 
may involve 
14 Different Ailments 


If you suffer from piles or any 
other rectal ailment, remember that 
medical authorities are constantly 
warning their patients that it is dan- 
gerous to neglect these conditions. 
As many as 14 distinct ailments, in- 
cluding headaches, nervousness, faulty 
nutrition, physical weakness, stomach 
and liver troubles have been found 
to have some connection with a neg- 
lected case of hemorrhoids (piles) 
or other rectal trouble. 

If you suffer from piles or any non- 
malignant rectal ailment write today 
to the McCleary Clinic, 6482 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their 
free Book which describes their mild 
treatment for these diseases. All cor- 
respondence confidential. The treat- 
ment at McCleary Clinic has proved 
successful in thousands of cases. 


'H |GH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Hundreds of Sufferers from high blood pressure, hardened 
arteries, stroke, kidney and bladder inflammation have 
experienced relief by the use of Utona (purely vegetable) 
sold on a money-back guarantee. Common symptoms of 
high blood pressure are headaches, dizziness, faintin 
opel. cramps, numbness in arms and , Pins an 
les, ete. Describe your condition, Send no money. 
Information free 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
















Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 


and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 
PROS COMPANY. Dept. 2. Miami. 
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ELSE WHERE 


I have been making dental plates that fit 
—by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 
prove this. My methods insure satisfaction, 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—“tmat® 


My dental plates are -looking and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly = perociats 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakabl 

Improve your ap Make you look younger. 
Enable you to chew your food and smarore md 
ealth. Impression material and directions . 


Don’t Soba. Write TODAY for my prices and 
complete information. 


Dr. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.$. Soue"io0.Giscages me 
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ment of God’s righteous government on 
earth ... Does their diligence in obeying 
this command seem to you to render them 
worthy of ridicule? You state sneeringly 
that Rutherford was imprisoned for being 
too conscientious an objector during the 
World war. To the everlasting shame of 
the clergy ... be it said that they upheld 
war ... making their pulpits into recruit- 
ing stations... 

There is not one word in all of Rus- 
sell’s and Rutherford’s writings which 
says that the battle of Armageddon will 
be 977 years in the future. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses know assuredly from the Scrip- 
tures that the battle impends. We do not 
know the date of its beginning, but we 
do know it is near as you might too 
know if you would compare current 
events with the prophecies. 

H. J. Morgareidge 
Chandler, Ariz. 
* 7 * 

First, let it be known that Charles 
Russell made no claim to be a prophet, 
but sought, as a minister of God, to give 
interpretation to prophecies in the Bible 

. . Particularly, did he emphasize those 
prophecies that seemed, according to the 
Bible, to be nearing fulfillment, 

W. H. Goodrich 
Nashville, Tenn. 
* * * 

Pastor Russell never professed to be a 
prophet, nor to be free from mistakes. 
He did claim to be an earnest Bible stu- 
dent . . . Judge Rutherford, while taking 
over the “Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society” after Russell’s death, was not 
appointed by Charles Taze Russell and 
does not represent him . .. Those who 
adhere to Pastor Russell’s teachings still 
are known as Bible Students. Those who 
followed Rutherford were given by him 
the name of “Jehovah’s Witnesses.” 

Ella F. Davis 
Paso Robles, Cal. 


7 * 


I am well acquainted with the teach- 
ings of Mr. Russell and he has been my 
pastor (through his writings) for many 
years. But since Mr. Rutherford has tak- 
en control of the organization that Mr. 
Russell founded, there has been a great 
change, and we have nothing to do with 
Mr. Rutherford’s teachings or policies. 

Theodore A. Smith 
Sedro Woolley, Wash. 


**Mock War” 

I was interested in your article “Mock 
War” (PATHFINDER, Aug. 28) as my son 
is a Sergeant in the Iowa National Guard. 
He told me in a letter that “the mos- 
quitoes licked both armies.” 

Mrs. F. L. Dyer 
Menominee, Mich. 
* 7 * 

I have just read the letter written by 
Capt. Cooke on the “Mock War” in your 
issue of Sept. 18. Perhaps the Captain 
was being technical in respect to Eng- 
lish, but it seems to me that an officer 
of the Army reserve, especially of -the 
infantry, should be able to understand 
the article on replacements of guns to be 
used by his department. 

I spent three years in the regulars with 
the Signal Corps, and while I have seen 
the “prisoner-chasers” escorting their 
charges with shot guns, I can’t recall any 
scene of infantrymen out on maneuvers 
with shot guns. 

I would suggest that our Captain in 
the reserves would do better to spend 
part of his “lazy day off” brushing up on 
his military knowledge. Heaven help us 
in the next war if they do no better than 
that. 

John R. Keeney 
Olean, N. Y. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Native Cities 


Here is an instructive game for party 
occasions. After the players are seat- 
ed around a table, provide each with 
paper and pencil. Then ask them ito 
write at the top of the paper the name 
of the city or town in which they 
were born. A time limit of five minutes 
is then given them in which to make 
up a sentence, each word of which 
must begin with the letters composing 
the name of the town. The sentence 
must be either suggestive or descrip- 
tive of the town which each has writ- 
ten on his or her paper. For example: 
Town—Boston, Sentence—Beans once 
sold this old name. Town—Chicago, 
Sentence—Cool heads in cases against 
gangsters ordered. 














Brain Teaser 


Ernest Parker, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
contributed this week’s cranium twiz- 
zler: A covered box has outside di- 
mensions of five, three and two inches, 
respectively. A spider crawls by the 
most direct route from one corner to 
the opposite diagonal corner. Re- 
quired: Find the distance crawled by 
the spider. Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The farm- 
er could shear 12 pounds of wool from 


the larger sheep. 
2 


Smiles 
Teacher—Well, Frankie, what did 
you do during your summer vacation? 
Frankie—I forgot everything I learn- 
ed last year. 





Ogdonelle—Glory, there’s an awful 
lot of girls stuck on me. 

Harefoot—Yeah. They must be an 
awful lot, 





Boogy—Is there anything at all 
you’re sure of? 
Woogy—I’m sure I don’t know. 


Mrs. Marigold—You used to say I 
was the light of your life. 

Marigold—yYes, but I didn’t have any 
idea then that you were going to get 
put out at every little thing. 





Visitor. Moth—How’s your cold, this 
morning? 

Farmer Eaton—It’s very stubborn. 

Visitor Moth—How’s your wife? 

Farmer Eaton—She’s about the same— 
that’s why I’m gettin’ breakfast. 


(AL Sou xa e 
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AGENTS WANTED 





HRISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS Selling Like 
Wildfire.” Just Show our sensational 21 folder 
yal” assortment. Sells itself. Costs 50c—sells for 

¢1.00. Five other amazing assortments. Write today. 
amples on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth 

Ave., Dept. 28, New York. 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


.\DDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ngs paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
metics, (P), Hynes, California. 


EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
butors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME for national adver- 
tiser; pay weekly; everything furnished. Apply Pre- 
G. P. O. Box 231-AA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
r national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
lise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. aa 


WE PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
t home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-FA Main, 
Hartford, Conn. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
cht, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDICAL 


TIRED ACHING feet ckly relieved new simple way. 
Banish pain and offensive odors. Write quick for 

Free dials of amazing offer. Globe Company, Grand 

rOrTrks, ° ° 

CONSTIPATED? Get sure remedy, home formula, by 
ending $1.00 to E. H. Carl, 7216 Elton Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 

eties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
vines 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 511, rs, Arkansas 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


IT-SECOND SERVICE—Pictures returned the 
ume day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
ints 25¢ coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Eight 
beautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 4c 
each. American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 

enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 

known, Moentone Superior quality, Moen Photo 
ce, LaCrosse. Wis. 


LLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
>, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
ible weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
rfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
ique, Iowa. em FEED 

WO 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS and 10 reprints, 25c. Two 

<10 enlargements and 15 reprints, 50c. Shureshop, 

yood, Illinois. 

LLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 

ipertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 

Newtone, Maywood, Tilinois. 



























































ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 
e Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Tl. 


LLS DEVELOPED with 20 prints 25c. Extra reprints 
) for 25e. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 


) Tor 20c. Skrudiand, 02ss-0/ Vee 
L DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
natural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
nd legs, and when pressure above enkles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


n’t hesitate. Try Nature’s Remedy. Rare Desert Herbs 
i Roots prepared at home. 30 days treatment $3.00. Padre 
Wonder Herb Co., 1768 Robinson, San Diego, Calif. 


) LFS DON’T BE CUT 
| Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C7 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


























Veteran Sportsman—Have you ever 
done any shooting? 

Amateur Guest—Well, for the last 
two years I’ve fired the starting guns 
for the races at our county fair. 





Jawsom—Don’t you think Sally has 
a weak mouth? 

Tyto—Well, I’ve found it to be the 
point of least resistance myself. 





Rastus—Doan you start no fight 
with me, man. Ah was decorrated for 
bravery in de Spanish war. 

Sambo—Maybe yo wuz, but in mah 
*pinion it’s given yo sech a swell haid 
yo is "bout ripe to be redecorrated. 





Bunchuck—Do you know how old 
the American prune is? 

Dzudi—Oh, I would say off-hand 
that it must have been in use in this 
country for over 50 years. 

Bunchuck—Why man, the American 
prune is over 83 years old. 

Dzudi—Then no wonder it’s full of 
wrinkles. 


Blowfoot (after midnight)—Did you 
know that I can imitate any bird that 
you can name? 

Miss Zimpir—Indeed! Suppose you 
start with the homing pigeon. 


Mother (discovering her little 
daughter washing the kitten with soap 
and water)—Oh, Joany, dear, I don’t 
think the mother cat would like her 
little one washed like that. 

Joany—Well, I can’t help it. 
lick it like she does. 





I can’t 


Uncle Ned—George, what are you 
going to be when you grow up? 

Little George—I’m going to try to 
be a philanthropist, Uncle Ned. Those 
people always seem to have plenty 
of money, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS a 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send “‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-L Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Time counts in applying for patents. 

Don’t risk delay in patenting your invention. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for new 
48-page Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inven- 
tor.’’ No charge for preliminary information. Prompt, 
careful, efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien and 
Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 698-M 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free 
Registered Patent Attornéy. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 


SADDLES 


WRITE FOR FREE 1937 CATALOG of Lawrence cow- 
boy saddles and equipment. George Lawrence Co., 
Front Street. Portland. Oregon. 


SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 7KL3, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 

Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 

Bldg., Chicago. 




















Rhyming Dictionary. Songwriters Institute, 1234-G 
Broadway, NYC 


STAMPS 


60 BRITISH CORONATION SOUVENIR STAMPS, all 
different. Important historical scenes, personages. 
Send 25c. Brown, 5748-A Virginian Road, Philadelphia. 
WRITING ea ts 
WRITE SHORT STORIES, novels, plays! Send for 
free book “Careers in Writing!’ No obligation! 
United States School of Writing, 20-22 West 60th 
Street, New York. 





New scientific, low-priced hearing 
aid, the GODSEND, guaranteed 


to give same power to hear ; 
HEAR! 


as instruments costing 
Save 50 to 80 per- 


$85 to $175 and 
cent on the cost 


more. 
vy of an electric hear- 
ing aid. With a Godsend you 
hear even whispers CLEARLY and 
DISTINCTLY. Super-Power Amplifier, and 
both BONE and AIR Conduction Receivers includ- 
ed at low price. 10 Day TRIAL OFFER. Money-Back 


Guarantee. Write for FREE DETAILS in plain enve- 
lope. GODSEND CO., Dept. B-452, Cineinnati, Ohic. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh — press heavily on 
hips and spine — enlarge opening — fail to hold 
rupture up and in? You need the Cluthe. No 
harness, Automatic adjustable pad seals opening 
— follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip. 
Holds rupture whether at work or play. Light, 
easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE 100 page, cloth-bound 
book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of liberal 
truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of grateful 
Cluthe users (publication permitted) in _— neighe 
borhood. Write today. Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


D ! Cc E cards, inks, black books, lode- 
stones, charms, etc. catalog FREE. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 


st PROSTATE 
four DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.” 








For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 


Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Okcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


ON Dann 
Featherweight — No Gagging — 
Natural Taste — Holds tter. 

Speakers, like the ex- 
tra gue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth —by mail 

—as low as $9.75. 60 Day Trial. 
Hod Laboratories, 1656 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Specialists 
ame one sprees fates. All letters answered. Mre. 
GEO, STER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayett Vv 

West. Detroit. Mich. ° . Fee Ses 


PROSTATE GLANDS 


F. B. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having actual specific reme- 
dial action on ENLARGED PROSTATE GLANDS, Full 
particulars on request. A guaranteed remedy. 


if You Are Poisoned by 


URIC ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Uric Acid in your blood causing “Arthri- 
tis;” stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic 
pains; neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “‘Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? ‘Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this 
advertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottie given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10 cents must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
MM-12 EAST HAMPTON, CONN. — 
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Will Europe be plung- 
ed into war within the 
2 next year? What is being done about dust 
storms? Will the next ten years see us re- 
a ceiving our electric bills from the Govern- 
ment? Who will be our next President? 





The answers to these questions and to many 
more which, week to week, vitally concern 
you and your livelihood, the bread you eat, 
the money you earn, even the thoughts you 


Washington, D. C.! The busy, buzzing cap- 
ital of the United States may well be called 
the palm of the hand holding the fate of 
the world today. 
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GET THE NEWS DIRECT 
FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Center of World LBS Interest Today 


ia HDI 


> Tt aa al, 


isp 


think, are found pretty accurately in... 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 


$1 for one year 
$2 for three years 





iin 


saa And in Washington, 


with its own fingers on 
the pulse of that hand . . . feeling every 
movement, watching for symptoms, detect- 
ing just what is taking place in the body poli- 
tic . . . is PATHFINDER, the weekly news 
magazine . . . largest of its kind in the 
country . . . clear, concise, authentic. 


A million subscribers read PATHFINDER 
every week . . . And PATHFINDER is the 
one news weekly published right in Wash- 
ington, D. C.! Out from this center of world 
interest it goes every seven days... to 
libraries, colleges, and to men and women 
who want all the news and want it right. 


Are you as well informed as you ought to be? Do you 
read PATHFINDER? 6&2 issues.. 
news brought to you in digest form, every week... is 
yours for only $1.00. This is an opportunity you 
can’t afford to pass up. 
ranks of well informed PATHFINDER readers. 
Tear off the coupon below. 
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Join the ever swelling 


Mail it without delay. 









TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 


Check whether () New 
( ) Renewal 


I enclose 
(Cross out offer not accepted) 
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